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"Active Unionists" 



Organize! Join the Trade Union Educational 
League. This is a system of informal committees 
throughout the entire union movement, organized 
to infuse the mass with proletarian understand- 
ing and spirit. It is working for the closer affilia- 
tion and solidification of our existing craft unions 
until they have been developed into industrial 
unions. Believing that all workers should stand 
together regardless of their social or other opinions, 
it is opposed to the common policy of radical and 
progressive-minded workers quitting the trade 
unions and starting rival organizations based upon 
ideal principles. That policy is one of the chief 
reasons why the American labor movement is not 
further advanced. Its principal effects are to destroy 
all radical organization in the old unions and to 
leave the reactionaries in undisputed control. 

The Trade Union Educational League is in no 
sense a dual union, nor is it affiliated with any 
such organization. It is purely an educational body 
of militants within existing mass unions, who are 
seeking through the application of modern methods 
to bring the policies and structure of the labor 
movement into harmony with present day economic 
conditions. It bespeaks the active cooperation of all 
militant union workers. For further details apply 
to 

The Trade Union Educational League 

156 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
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FOREWORD 

This pamphlet is a report of a visit to mills, mines, and fac- 
u In the Soviet Union. Its aim is to present ia< general and 
• Mil ic picture of conditions as one finds them in a trip through 
■ lis Russian industrial centers of today. It is not a detailed 
\\ of industry, but a series of often quite miscellaneous facts, 
row, and impressions gathered as we went along. Although 
pamphlet aims primarily to illustrate conditions in present- 
It ussian industry, it also deals with other working class Mi- 
llions, such as the Communist Party, the trade unions, co- 
iniives, workers' clubs, theaters, courts, etc., just as we met 
It] "ii our journey, thus giving a broader picture of the work- 
lives in Soviet Russia. After completing the recital of our 
proper, a chapter has been added dealing with the economic 
political situation generally in Soviet Russia. Our trip cov- 
I the following cities: Ekaterinoslav, Stalino, Kharkoff, and 
raid, in the order named. My wife Esther and I visited the 
three towns together in the order named. On the trip to 
imi,i;i(1 we were accompanied by Alex Bittelman and his wife 

American workers have been lied to on an unprecedented 

• bout the Russian revolution. Every phase of it has been 

ilently distorted aiiid garbled. AH the rag-tag and bob-tail 

porters of capitalism, from employers to reactionary trade 

'ii loaders, have shared in this campaign of misrepresenta- 

I villification of the first revolutionary government of 

i ' i and farmers. If this pamphlet contributes even in a 

'ii degree towards sweeping aside this curtain of lies and 

• I' i and towards giving American workers some idea of the 

nlous progress being made by the working class in the 

Union, it will have fully served its purpose. 

Chicago, May 1, 1926. 
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RUSSIAN WORKERS AND WORKSHOPS IN 1926. 

The Story of a Trip Through Soviet Industry. 

By WM. Z. FOSTER. 

CHAPTER I 
Ekaterinoslav 



Ekaterinoslav, the first stop on our trip, is located on 
Dneiper in the Ukraine, about 800 miles south of Moscow, 
is an important industrial center. This is evidenced by the 
that although the city proper has only about 200,000 inhabits 
there are no less than 81,000 trade union members in the 
and its immediate vicinity. During the period of acute rev< 



Kjiicrinoslav to check up on these lies and to get the real facts. 
may be said now that during his stay he gathered enough in- 
II mation to refute the false stories of the French employer and 
i greatly surprise his fellow metal workers in Prance by the 
lltjoess being made by the Russian workers. He joined our 
iiiy. We all climbed into an automobile and made a wild dash 
I the Spartacus Hotel — a wild dash is the right expression, for 
i no other country do automobile chauffeurs drive at such break- 
n'lk speed as they do in Soviet Russia. 

A Co-operative Convention 
It being Sunday, we could not visit the industries, so we 
H»k in various other institutions. The first was a local conven- 
lon of representatives of the Ekaterinoslav co-operatives. About 
1)0 delegates were present. The reports of the officers showed 
lipid progress, which is characteristic of the. tremendous growth 
if the co-operative movement throughout Soviet Russia, on the 
mil as well as in the cities. A few figures from these reports 



Year ending 
Oct. 1, 1925 
9,206,000 
1043 
194 



Increase 

314% 
206% 
313% 



tionary struggle, from 1917 to 1921, Ekaterinoslav was a st< ' m show now the Ekaterinoslav workers are building their dis- 

center. It changed governments 18 times, Denikin, Mac! 

Petlura, Skoropadsky, as well as the Bolsheviki, rotating in o 

trol of this city. At one time there were three distinct gov* 

ments in Ekaterinoslav, located in different sections of the 

and ah warring against each other. The place was badly ■lumber of employees. 

up during these civil wars, and it still bears many traces of 

devastation. 

Early on a Sunday morning in April of this year, we arri 
in Ekaterinoslav after a 30 hours' ride from Moscow. We 1 
met at the depot by a committee representing the Bkaterinos 
Central Labor Council and led by the secretary of that org 
izatiOn, Smirnoff. They gave us a glowing greeting. An an 
on the .same train was a French metal worker named Geil 
He had an interesting mission. He came from the north] 
Prance, where is located the steel company which formerly o 
ed great steel mills in Ekaterinoslav and other Ukrainian citt 
Bitter at the loss of its plants and eager to make propaga 
generally against Communism, this company is now assiduon. 
spreading a choice collection of lies amongst its thousands] 
workers in France, alleging that the Russian workers are ma 
a complete failure of operating its former mills. Geram cam 



| 'lull ive system: 

Year ending 

Oct. 1, 1924 

inks for year (roubles) 2,224,000 

371 

mber of stores 47 

In the five months since last October this splendid showing 

i been still bettered. Improvement was made m every direc- 

tin. The total sales for the five months were 9,456,415 roubles, 

I more than for the whole previous year; 15 new stores were 

hi n I dished, and the sales turnover per employee was increased 

"in 2,016 roubles per month, the average of the previous year, 

|,027 roubles per month. 

he Ekaterinoslav co-operatives, thus expanding, have out- 
I I a need the N. E. P., or private stores. But the convention 
(legates were highly critical of the management and insistent 

i still greater efficiency. For hours the workers, employed 

'" I ly in the steel mills, criticized every detail of the business and 
RWed many suggestions for improvement. Some complained 
• 'i i lie buying prices were too high, others that the selling prices 
to»*iv too low or too high on certain articles, that there were too 




many employees, that the lines of commodities were not coi 
plete, etc., etc. The officers keenly noticed the criticisms an ' of the situation, they would probably be let off with short 
suggestions made and will be held to account to attend to then ' "lonces. We did not remain till the end of the trial. 
The convention was a splendid illustration of how den] Prom time t0 time trials of sucn murderers and spies, who 
cratically and successfully the Russian workers are building til " r a prominent prop of the Ozarist regime, take place in van- 
important link in their new society, the distributive system, j ,,IH citie ' s in Soviet Russia, as fast as some chance or other brings 
were inspired. In Soviet Russia even a co-operative convents ''" mt the exposure of these vermin. A few weeks before, In 
can be thrilling, so dynamic are the workers in action. Ioboow, we attended the trial of one Krott, a provocateur in 

rkutsk before the world war. At the same time, in the very 
A Revolutionary Trial . ^ \l room, two ex-Czarist officers were being tried and 'convicted 

In the evening, after the co-operative convention, we pr - 1 brutally murdering a soldier in 1913. Little did these two 
posed to pay a round of visits to the Workers' Clubs, which a " rl I lies think when they cold-bloodedly shot down that peasant 
playing an important role these days in the Soviet Union. B iwl 13 years before that the day would come when they would 
first we dropped in for an hour or so to attend a trial of count! imvo to face a Workers' Court and make amends for their crime, 
revolutionists then in progress. As we approached the place i rjl«'y were given two and three years each in jail. The workers, 



found a crowd of at least a thousand people striving for ad 
sion. The trial was talking place in a theater, which was eviden 
chosen for its spaciousness. The place was packed from pit 
gallery. The court was being held on the stage, the whole 
ing draped with red. Many a play had been shown upon t 
stage, but this time it was the scene of am actual drama fn 
real life. 

The defendants were four, a priest, a worker, an intellect 
and a nondescript N. E. P. man. They had been recently aires' 
and were accused of having organized pogroms against the Je 
and generally acting as murderous agents of Clzardom in p 
revolutionary days. The evidence against them was overwhe 
ing. Witness after witness testified against them, showing g 
phically how their villainous activities had resulted in the de; 
of many people, the Ekaterinoslav pogroms organized by thy 
having been among the worst of their kind in old Russia 
prisoners sat stolid, apparently crushed by the damning stoi 
that poured from the lips of the witnesses. It was a vivid rec 
of revolutionary heroism on the one hand, and of counter-revo 
tionary treachery on the other. On either side of the prison* 
stood Red Army soldiers with naked swords. The massed cro 
of workers listened breathlessly to the stories of the murders co 
mitted by the prisoners. In the early days of the revolution sn 
rats as these four would have been given short shrift and 
early firing squad ; but now, with the workers uncontested ml 



lorious in the revolution, are inclined to be merciful even to 

Ii unspeakable creatures, now that their fangs are drawn and 

Ih\ can do but little harm. 

Workers' Clubs 

Important institutions in the various cities of Soviet Russia 

pi i lie Workers' Clubs, These are the real social centers of the 

IH'kers. There is nothing comparable to them in capitalist 

iiiiiries. They are equipped with innumerable departments for 

1 in education and entertainment of the workers, such as libraries, 

H'liools, theaters, gymnasiums, chess rooms, billiard rooms, rifle 

i 'S, etc. They are maintained by the unions, either by in- 

" i nail unions where these are large enough, or otherwise by a 

Unbl nation of unions. They are tremendously popular. They 

MImI In all the industrial centers and are rapidly on the increase. 

iiinky, the head of the All-Russian Trade Union Central Com- 

- , recently stated that during the past two years the num- 

i these clubs has increased 120%. Usually the workers pay 

III 'ii membership dues, 10 or 15 cents per month. The clubs as 

are located in great mansions or other splendid buildings 

linl were formerly the palaces of the rich. 

1 1 1 Mkaterinoslav we visited three of such clubs : that of the 

workers, that of the building trades, and a general Work- 

• i I nb. All are splendid institutions. They were so thronged 

tlli workers that it was often difficult to thread our way through 

innumerable rooms and departments. All three have big 



theaters and .that night were running moving picture shows, 
metal workers' club, enormously popular, is located in the sl< 
mill district. The building workers have outgrown their pre! 
establishment and are building a magnificent structure 
by. The general workers' club, with 4,000 members, is located 
a former capitalist club house. The furnishings are rich aj 
luxurious. The club has a regular maze of rooms, all devoi 
to various forms of education and pleasure. In these three a 
ters of proletarian culture and enjoyment, we made speeches 
greeting and were enthusiastically received by the workers, 
ended our first day in Ekaterinoslav. 

The Steel Mills 

Ekaterinoslav is an important steel center, with several laj 
mills. Bright and early on our second day we started out to 
these mills, eager to learn at first hand how the workers 
getting on with the great task of conducting a modern steel 
dustry. We visited two big plants a few miles out of town, I 
the banks of the Dneiper. One, the Petrovsky mill, emplj 



ii Inn, which has a membership of 22,500 in the plants. Besides 
i" I < •clinical leaders of the industry, we also met representatives 
I I he various other working class organizations, such for ex- 
Riple as the M. O. P. R., or Red Aid, the international organ- 
Itlon for the defense and protection of political prisoners, which 
' l 2,000 members in the mills. 

How do the worikers operate these gigantic steel mills? As 
h I ho case of other industries, there are three elements to the 

.igement: the Communist Party, the trade unions, and the 

Uvlet Government. The Government, through its organ, the 
! Ilipreme Economic Council, selects the technical management of 
in pliant, which is responsible for the actual operation of the 
llustry; the trade unions look after the interests of the work- 
and the Communist Party, the political organization of the 
iH'lters, is the enlivening force in every phase of the institution, 
|i II hough not taking an official part in either the technical man- 
In fluent of the industry or the direction of the unions. In the 
ill of disputes between the plant management and the unions 
<i wages 'and working conditions, which sometimes occur, 



are referred first to the regional committee of the Metal 
18,000 workers, and the other, the -Lenin mill, employs 5,0i Yorkers' Union, and eventually, if still unsettled, to the Ministry 
The larger plant was named after the president of the Uknaw' 1 I'Jibor. In these two plants there was a record of 600 minor 
who was formerly a worker there. Both plants were owned »" l"iles in six months. Of these, 60% were won by the workers 
fore the revolution by Franco-Belgian capitalists, who prompl 1 ' Hirect conference with the management, and of those re- 



fled the country in 1917 when the worikers dealt their death bid 
to capitalism in Russia. 

As we looked out over the the vast array of stacks, furnacj 
and mills comprising these gigantic steel works, we were n 
minded of Pittsburgh or Youngstown. It was difficult to realj 
that the workers actuary had full control of these industries art 
without previous experience, were operating them. But ima 
diateJy we entered the offices that great revolutionary fact w 
made quite clear to us. Workers' control fairly cried out to 

from all sides. Pictures of Lenin and 'other revolutionary leadi their tasks with a vim and enthusiasm that workers never 

■uw under capitalism. We were astounded at the activity to be 
riHind in all departments. If an American capitalist, fed up on 
III Hieory that the worikers cannot operate modern industry, 
"iilil just get a glimpse of the way those Russians were work- 
|| he would have a sad awakening. These steel mill workers, 
iVi'ii as the workers in Russian industry generally, are proving 



decorated the walls. The whole atmosphere was intensely p 
letarian. The first place we went to was the office of the Coi 
munist Party factory nucleus, which has a membership of 2 3 
besides the 2,400 members of the Communist Youth organizatfl 
The next section of the general offices that we visited was { 
headquarters of the factory committee of the Metal Workd 



'd to higher bodies, 95% were eventually decided in favor of 

workers. Strikes are of course unknown. The Russian work- 

| organizations control the government and through it own and 

i" i' ile the industries. Hence, for them to strike would be simply 

I ilke against themselves. 

We were shown through the plants by representatives of the 
lli'ln'l Workers' Union, accompanied by a number of technical 
■IHineers. One did not have to go 50 feet in order to realize" 
llliil Live workers were running the place. And they were carry- 






beyond all question of doubt that the working class can operL 

the industries under free conditions of labor far more efficienl" " M> accomplishments and prospects of the plants. The great 
than the capitalists can with their slave system 1" >J»rity of the engineers in the Russian industry are from the 

We were especially interested in figures dealing with J' 1 ' 1 ' I "^-revolutionary days. :he revolution their sentiments 

mills' production. On this point the engineers gave us detail] 
information relating to production of the blast furnaces, rd 
wire, plate, rod, and other rolling mills. For four full. years, frq 
1917 to 1921, these mills, sharing in the utter paralysis of 
metal industry which was brought about by the civil war 
the capitalist blockade against Russia, were either shut do 
completely or operated lat a negligible percentage of their c 
acity. Only in 1923 did the mills really get under way again, a: 
then in the face of tremendous difficulties. At the time of o 
visit production in the Petrovsky mill was about 80% of pre- 
and the Lenin mill 100%, despite the crippled condition of 
mills. During the past year production increases of 50% or o^ 
were made in most of the departments, and during the comi 
year an increase of 60% is planned for the big Petrovsky m 
Four of the five big blast furnaces were in operation. The fif 
under repairs, will be blown in on May 1st. 

Everywhere in Russia industries a cry is going up for capi 
to develop the mills, mines, and factories. It is a veritable "ca 
tal famine." Wherever we went the industrial directors and 
g&neers complained of a lack of funds for development work. 
Ekaterinoslav steel mills were no exception. Nevertheless tli 
are contriving to do a tremendous amount in the way of expai 
frig their capacity. The workers keenly realize the need to ml 
ernize the mills. They are building a big power plant and a whc 
series of new furnaces and other extensions and improvemed 
which, in the next couple of years, will add at lelast 50% capae 
to the plants. As an indication of the tempo of development t 
plant engineers gave us the following table showing the amou 
of money spent on improvement work. The table is in roubl 
a rouble being worth about 51 cents in American money: 

Year end. Year end. Year 

1913 1919-22 Oct. 1, 1924 Oct. 1, 1925 Oct. 1, 

1,866,588 nothing 140,392 741,046 S^^O 1 

It was interesting to note the general attitude of the indi 

trial engineers in these and other plants we visited. I was si 

prised to see the apparent interest that these technicians to] 



i i < ■ all for the employers and they took a determined stand 
i Mist the rule of the workers. Occupying key positions, their 

■ i:;' long strikes and sabotage were enormous factors in para- 
ulng the industries and preventing their recovery. The strug- 

i. 1 1 ('tween the Russian workers and the technical engineers, the 
■•i ttier trying to start the industries and the latter to block them, 
| ii classic in the history of the world's class struggle. The 

■ i Iters have won. The revolution is a success. The engineers 
m i work. Some do it with a good grace; others are manifestly 

ml of sympathy with the new order. The workers are taking 
III chances. They place no reliance in the old engineers. They 
mi rapidly educating new engineers, all of them Communists. 
a l n i iv technical schools are being developed. The one organized 
in connection with the two plants in question has 400 day stu- 
jjl nis (who put in four hours study and four hours work daily in 

■ Mir i- to ground themselves simultaneously in theory and prac- 
I and 250 night students. 

I imagine that upon one occasion at least we put the senti- 

m. nis of the engineers accompanying us to quite a strain. We 

passing through a steel mill department and, as often hap- 

i (I, the workers wanted to know who we were and to hear 

i wind from us. So we gave them a few minutes' talk. The 

"h ones who could translate French and English were the en- 

i i n rr is. It must have been quite a job for them to translate our 

■ \"hitionary speeches; but apparently, judging from the reac- 
ii of the workers, they did their job passably well. 

Although every effort is being put forth and every possible 

nil*' invested to increase production in the Ekaterinoslav steel 

liillln, money is not stinted in looking after the immediate wel- 

fltro of the workers. Wages in these plants are on the average 

1 of pre-war rates. A 20 % increase was given the wotfk- 

iu January. It is expected to exceed the pre-war wage rate 

i months. Considering their many privileges, the workers 

ilniady far ahead of pre-war conditions. The 8-hour day is 

v universal, as against the 12-hour day before the revolution. 

16 workers get a two weeks' vacation yearly on full pay, ex- 

Ihose at heavy or unhealthy work, who receive a month's 
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vacation. Even in this respect could be noted the wondci 
strengthening of the economic system that is going on in evOII 
direction. In. 1923 only 30% of the heavy workers got the reg 
lation month's Vacation; in 1924 it was increased to 60%, and' 
1925 to 100%. During the past year 2,363 workers went to t 
union rest houses, for vacation places, for an average period 
three weeks free of charge. Schools are maintained to teach t 
adult workers the mechanical trades and the elements of ed 
cation. The plants have installed a large library, an excelle 
hospital, and a laboratory to study diseases of the industry. Safi 
appliances and practices have been widely introduced. The nu 
her of accidents yearly in the plants has been cut from 72 
in 1913 to 18,702 in 1925. 

The housing problem was always ia bad one for the work 
m these steed mills, there being little local accomodation i. 
great numbers of the workers are forced to travel from 5 to 
miles. The workers are now attacking this difficult problem „ 
earnest. Last year, despite the general shortage of resource 
160 modern two and four-family houses were built convenient! 
the mills. The building program for the next three years pJ 
vides for the erection of 3,000 more of such houses The woi 
ere are extending and improving the street car line and are of 
rying out a dozen other plans to relieve the housing and tral 
portation problems. In every way they are improving their II 
ing standards. - 1 

Under Czardom the workers in these great industries had 
social center; they were not allowed to get together in any 
for their mutual education or enjoyment. But now under ^ 
Soviet system of government, they are building an enormol 
Palace of Labor. It will cost 800,000 roubles and will be finis J 
by the end of the year. The meeting hall will seat 6,000 wonl 
ers and the theater 2,500. The building will contain a whj 
series of schools, libraries, clubs, dining rooms, etc., so extensj 
in scope that workers in capitalistic countries can hardly cl 
■ceive of such "an elaborate working class institution. 

The foregoing paragraphs give at least a faint idea of h 
the revolutionary steel workers of Ekaterinoslav are meeting ai 
mastering the many problems thrust upon them from every sfl 
m the great task of building the new proletarian society T 
progress they are making and the enthusiasm they are show 
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on a par with that of the workers generally in the industries 
High out Soviet Russia. 

ThJe Local Labor Leaders 

Alter our visit to the steel mills we met, in the evening, with. 

i Vntral Committee of the Local Trades Council, which had 

n railed together to greet us. These trade union leaders are 

I for the most part the leading elements in the local Com- 
iiIkI, Party, the Soviet, the Co-operatives, and the various 
K proletarian organizations. What a keen body of men and 
[Hem, and how different from the American type of labor lead- 

( 'ommunists al, a few years ago they fought rifle in hand 
iverthrow Czarism and capitalism, and now they are building 

new workers' society in the face of a world of difficulty. 

< loram and I spoke;, he on France and I on the United States. 
w keenly they questioned us. As usual they were especially 
(Tested in the United States. I had to answer at least 40 ques- 
tt, in which the questioners showed how closely they followed 

i national developments. They even wanted to know the exact 
• lions and differences between company unions and B. & O. 
n unions, of which developments they had already become 
Miliar in a general way. I wondered how it would be until a 
i M -ring of trade union leaders in an American industrial cen- 

M mi size of Hkaterinoslav would consist of such splendid re vo- 
iniiary fighters as these. They gave us warm greetings for 

workers of France and the United Spates. 

A Railroad Shop 

lining a railroad worker, I was interested to learn how the 
mi rinoslav railroaders are conducting their section of the in- 
ii v. So together with the heads of the local railroad union, 

I I parting company with Geram, we visited the big Ekatermo- 
\ railroad repair shops. We were accompanied by Melni'kov, 
ii inly a member of the I. W. W. in Chicago, and now an official 
i lif Union. First we visited the union headquarters, which is 
al rd in a score or more rooms in the same big building as the 
llwal administration of the railroad. This is the typical ar- 
ngivment. In Soviet Russia the union is considered as indis- 
II Ml Me to the operation of the railroad as is the technical ad- 
iii i ration. Hence, both are commonly housed together. What 
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a shook it would be to haughty American railroad capit; 
Atterbury for example, to see the American railroad unions i 
tablished in the beautiful office buildings of the general adm 
istrations of the American railroads. And what a still grew 
shook It would be to see the heads of the . railroad administral 
and the unions in the United States as members of the rev( 
tionary Communist Party. That is the situation in Soviet Run 

We -visited every department in the big shops, which now 
ploy 1,800 workers. As usual we were deeply interested in 
vital question of production. Some of the American workers 
wonder why. But the answer is simple. One of the most imp 
ant social processes now going on in all the world is the stru- 
of the Russian workers, in the face of monumental difficultie 1 
master the problems of operating and building their indusl 
The fate of the Russian revolution, and profound consequen 
to the world's labor movement, depend upon whether or not 
succeed in this great task. This explains why in every plain 
visited on our whole trip, our first attention was always dire 
towards learning whether production is being successfully 



i In 1920, the number mounted to 50%. Now it is reduced 

and is rapidly going lower. Traffic on the railroads, an 

||M >rlant line of 2,200 kilometers, exceeds the pre-war volume. 

I ill:: the road operated 48 "pairs" of freight trains of 50 cars 



>li; in 1926.it is operating 45 "pairs 



of trains of 75 cars each. 
»nly one indication of many that the Russian workers have 

I hied the tremendous problem of rehabilitating the ruined 
lllrnad. 

Average wages of the workers in the shops are at approxi- 
. .i. Iv pre-war standards and are rapidly rising. There are wide 

i ices between the wage rates of the unskilled and skilled, 

primarily to the great shortage of skilled labor. The policy 

f I lie trade unions is to eliminate these- differences as quickly as 

Ible by raising the wages of the unskilled more rapidly than 

■ of the 'skilled. The locomotive drivers are the best paid 

i crs on the railroad, making about 200 roubles per month. 

j i year the general average wage of the shop workers was 56 

lllilcs, it has since been raised to 82 roubles and further ad- 

■in i i's are in prospect. 

Much of the work in these railroad shops, as is also the 
m many other Russian industries, is done upon a piece- 

II h basis. This fact will shock some American workers who 
|||) know the piece-work system under capitalism, where it is 

i M me to fatten the exploiters at the expense of the workers. 

in Soviet Russia the situation is completely different. There 

I Ho exploiting class, The benefits of increased production flow 

| llir workers, not to greedy capitalists. Hence the workers 

Mipl the piece-work system now when an increase in produc- 

li i so vitally necessary to the progress of the revolution. They 

he sole beneficiaries of it. For the same reason they also 



ried on. 

The Ekaterinoslav railroad workers are making a splej 
showing. Production is now at about 110% or better of 
pre-war rate and is being constantly improved In 1921 at 
depth of the crisis in industry, 2,800 workers in the shop's m 

?o? 7 fS' 8 l<m , an avera § e of ^t one locomotive per month. 
1926, 1,800 workers make heavy repairs upon 13 to 14 end- 
per month. Before the war 1,700 workers in these shops m 
heavy repairs on an average upon 163 engines per year wit 
nine hour day and 10% overtime. Now, 1,800 workers 'with 

Shoo") are S h^avTropSrs on 1^"^ ° vWim f I -the Taylor system, labor saving machinery, and other 

sides he woTiLwbe^ * "'» <> f ^creasing their output, whereas in the United States 

on*. Before the war, d^^e^^thflocoSoti^ " ^ J^^^SS^^^^ SSJSS^^JSSL "" 
a whole were newer, each locomotive averaged only 40 000 



meters of road work per each light repair, as against 4q 
kilometers at the present time, and they averaged for heavy 
pairs only 142,000 kilometers as against 168,000 now It Z, 
l X J gO ?,'? 1 Sn0Wmg is being made with repairing freilgh j: q j 

afe a o W^r Pr0b J em i,S S ° 1Ved - In "13 th«l was an a? 
age ot 13 / of locomotives out of commission 



This was n 
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1 1 ii his go to the employers, workers instinctively oppose them. 

\ 1 1 the railroad workers, road and shop, are members of one 

ll In i ml industrial union, which has system organizations on 

ill i h i »f the 27 railroads in the Soviet Union. These system or- 

ii I ions are divided into branches. The Ekaterinoslav branch 

Jurisdiction over all trades for 225 miles of road. It has 

S.rilX) members and 41 sub-branches. The Ekaterinoslav shop 
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section branch has 2,200 members and 11 sub-branches, orgij 
ized not according to crafts, but shops, such as the blacksm 
shop, foundry, wheel shop, office, power plant, etc. A gem) 
shop committee connects all these sub-branches. It carries 
all the economic, cultural, and other work of the union local 
The well-knit, revolutionary industrial union of the ■ raiilrl 
workers, embracing all categories of railroad workers, m.il 
the unions of American railroad workers, split into 16 autq; 
mous organizations, look very primitive. 

All the workers in these shops are members of the unj 
As dues they pay 2% of their wages, which is the standard 
for all Russian unions. Membership is voluntary. The in. 
special advantages accruing to union membership, as well as] 
general advantages of better wages, working conditions, 
are sufficient to induce all workers to come into the organll 
tions. In Soviet Russia a trade union card is a sort of ci 
ficate of industrial citizenship, a proof that one is a useful 
ducer and a valuable member of society. The union met 
for example, pays only one-third as much rent as a person 
does not belong to a union. His theater tickets cost him 
less than the set price, and his street car fare likewise. If 
gets out of a job or is siclk he is first given two weeks' full 
then two weeks' pay to check off against the vacation he is 
lowed, and after that he receives unemployment relief fronl 
union and the government equal to at least to 50% or 75' 
his wages. Women workers get 8 weeks off with pay before 
after childbirth, and sometimes, as we were smilingly told, wj 
the doctors get their dates wrong, the women get a longer 
period. All the railroad workers are given six tickets yearly, 
to ride over the entire railroad system they work upon. 

The Ekaterinoslav railroad workers have a shop school'! 
tended by 250 students. They stated that before the revoluf 
600 of the workers in the shops were illiterate. Now all 
read and write. The workers have their own big theater, dal 
hall, dining room, etc., right in the shops. When the workers | 
siclk or run down they are sent to the splendid rest homes mt 
tained by their national union in the Crimea and the Cauct 
During the past year 365 of the Ekaterinoslav railroad shop wd 
ers spent several weeks each at these rest homes free of chat 



formerly these places were the chapeaus and palaces of rich land- 
owners and capitalists. In Ekaterinoslav, the railroad union 
maintains a night sanitarium for workers who are under-weight 
in I need building up. We visited this place, a beautiful mansion 
w 'I Mi 80 beds, on a bluff 'overlooking the Dneiper. When the work- 
ers undergoing treatment finish their day's work they go to these 
Souses where they sleep and where they are given, free of cost, 
lilt* best of food and general oare. 

In these mills and shops, in fact in all the industries we 
isiled, we were struck by the militant and enthusiastic spirit 
Sf l he workers. They just glowed in welcoming us. They were 
K justily proud of their achievements in operating the indus- 
fles and of their many organizations. They were imbued with 
fcch a vivid sense of the great victory they had won in the revo-- 
I ii Hon. How many quiet chuckles we met when the workers 
mm billed the way they had chased out the capitalists and -land- 
lords who had tyrannized over them so long. And if the work- 
[i 1 sense of victory is fresh and keen, the sense of defeat of the 
>- mnants of the former ruling class is no less vivid. I remem- 
[)i i a little aristocratic looking ex-landlord, pointed out to us at 
ho station, who had been dispossessed of the great mansion and 

theater he had formerly owned. He looked as though he 
hud just lost his property the day before. 

Despite the rapid progress they are making, the workers 
id Ekaterinoslav are still poor. But what are their present diffi- 
Hlilllcs in comparison with the terrors of the years gone by, in 
jlio acute phases of the bitter struggle to destroy capitalism and 
M) lay the foundation of the new society? During the famine of 
III',! I \ for example, 100 of the workers in the railroad plant we 
Hhll.-d starved to death, 15 of them actually dying in the shops. 
Wn were inspired by the heroic Ekaterinoslav workers. After 
III ire unforgetable days with them, we reluctantly bade Smer- 
unii and the other workers' representatives "Good Bye," and 
|(inl< Mie train for Stalino, a 14 hours' ride almost due east. 
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CHAPTER II 

Stalino 

We arrived at Stalino about eight in the morning. We wer 
met by a delegation from the Stalino Central Labor Union, hea 
ed by Tcherinoff, the secretary. Then came a seven mile ca. 
riage drive to town through black Ukrainian mud, so deep an 
gummy that automobiles could not get through it. The couj 
try is of a high, wide, naked, rolling character, greatly resemb] 
rng parts of Montana, Utah, and Colorado. As far as the ej 
could see the landscape was dotted, here and there, with mill 
factories and coal mines. 

Stalino is in the heart of the Donetz Baisin, the greate 
coal producing center of Soviet Russia. It is a city of abo 
70,000 inhabitants. It is the center of a network of steel mill*, 
coke ovens, coal mines, and chemical works. In the two stet 
mills at Stalino and Makeevko (12 miles away) there are 27 00 
workers, Within a radius of 50 miles of 'Stalino there are 65^00 
working coal miners. The town was founded 57 years ago b 1 
Hughes, a British steel manufacturer, and given his name 
is now called after Stalin, the secretary of the Russian Con 
munist Party. The industries of the district were establish^ 
and owned almost entirely by British, French and Belgian cap* 
talists, who promptly fled when the revolution took place Tl 
district was formerly a notorious slave pen, the 12-hour day pr 
vailing in all the mills and mines. Now the six and eight-hou 
day is universal. During the civil war the Don Basin oountr; 
was the center of bitter struggle. Stalino had eight differei' 
governments, including the Germans, Wramgel, Skoropodsk 
Krasnov, Denikin, Machno, and the Communists. 

The Stalino Steel Mills 

The steel mills in Stalino are named in honor of Stalii 
those in Makeevko after Tomsiky. All over Soviet Russia tt 
workers commonly give the industries the names of promineiii 
revolutionary leaders. The Stalino steel mills are right in till 
city. They employ 12,000 workers. They are the center of 



"combination," definitely under one management, of coal 
mines, steel mills, coke ovens, and chemical works. Right in 

mill yard are the coal mines. There are also big coke ovens, 

Hid connected with them, chemical works to utilize the coal tar 
products from the coke production. The great steel mills carry 
• ii the whole process of steel manufacture, from the smelting 
i l he iron ore to the rolling of the finished product in the shape 
llf rails, bars, plates, etc. Along with Colosevitch, secretary of 
I he local Metal Workers' Union, Tcherbakoff of the Central 
Labor Councli, and various engineers, we were shown through 
Mir whole network of industries comprised in the "combination." 

Before starting the long trip, and as we sat in the luxurious 
private office of the former capitalist owner Hughes, I inquired 
i i.r information as to the actual extent the workers are taking 
pnrt in the technical management of these big industries. I was 
Hlven a list of the 37 principal officials in the plants, with a record 
of their previous education and positions. The director of the 
"combination," which employs 30,000 workers, was formerly a 
Working coal miner. His two chief assistants at the head of the 
Hi col mills and the coal mines were respectively a metal worker 
wild a coal miner. Of the 37 leading executive officials, 21 were 
formerly workers "at the bench." Of the rest, 18 had public 
school educations and three had been in high school, 16 were 
llMled as having college educations. These, principally engineers, 
Aire mostly in charge of the more purely technical sides of the 
industry, lunder the direction of the workers. 

The above is a characteristic situation in present-day Rus- 
sian industry. The important plants are directly in charge of 
1 1 id Directors, who are Communists, and mostly workers. As' a 
taws the technical engineers, who were the superintendents and 
'lingers of pre-revolutionary days, .are politically too unreliable 
In be entrusted with central responsible conditions, except in 
llio case of that percentage of engineers who, like some of the 
Ulcers of the former Czar's army, have declared wholeheartedly 
i he new social regime. At first the Red Directors of the fac- 

s, largely inexperienced and faced by a hostile technical 

i mi, had a most difficult task to carry on production. But now 
iinv have become expert and the resistance of the engineers is 
jtilic generally broken. The present rapid expansion of Rus- 
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siam industry is proof enough that the Red Directors are maki 
a success of their hard jobs. 

A few figures will show how production is on the incret 
m these steel mills. In 1913, their total output for the year of 
steel and iron products was 34 y 2 million poods of 40 pounds eac, 
In 1924 the output was 15 million poods, or 43°/ of pre-wa, 
production, and in 1925 it had increased to 26 1-3 million pood] 
or 76%. Further big increases will 'be made in the present yea: 
Interesting tables are those showing the increase in the pr< 
auction of finished steel and coke: 

Finished Steel 

1913—1,172,000 poods monthly 100V 

1923— No production. /o 

1924 — 380,000 poods monthly. 32V 

1925—755,000 poods monthly. . . a J/ 

Estimate for "*. /o 

1926—1,022,068 poods monthly 90°/ 

Coke /0 

1913—2,223,000 poods 10 f)V 

1925— 1,653,000 poods ' " qJ/ 

Estimate for /o 

1926—2,790,000 poods ; . : .±25% 

Of the five blast furnaces, four are in operation and one 
undergoing repairs. Elaborate programs exist for the extenl 
sion and replacement of the equipment in these mills, much 
which is either badly worn or out of date. Reports from t\ 
nearby MaJkeevko mills show similar rapid recovery thev havin, 
increased their output in 1925 more than 200% over that of 192^ 

i* ^ a ? es . m these pIants are about on a par with those 
the Ekatermoslav, still somewhat below the pre-war level bi 
rapidly advancing. In these plants the union has an elaborai 
network of the educational and other organizations to be foui 

Tq^ So UStr f' There is a trade sch ° o1 with 320 students. 
HIS VI ™* ers wer e given treatment in the union sanitariui 

^ i 9oq , Sen A t0 reSt homes " In 1925 the numbers were increas 
to 1,228 for the sanitariums and 2,907 for the rest homes th 

i^io^l re Q f i e f lng tne S eneral improvement in conditions.' Tl 
SE* wL+ talmo are now Preparing to build a great worker 
club house to cost two million roubles. 



The Stalino steel workers were particularly proud of the 
i hi mat in their big mill they have a "yatchayka," or Communist 
fcriinch, with 2,200 members, which they claimed is one of the 
lirgest in the whole Russian Communist Party. They were also 

i Mini that the 17,000 Communist Party members and 21,000 Com- 
miiiiist Youth members in the Stalino district, constitute the 
>i n digest Communist organization in all the Ukraine. Some Ameri- 

iM workers will wonder why the membership of the Russian 
Communist Party is not larger, why for the whole country it 
Averages, together with the Communist Youth organization, 

nl.\ about one-third as many members as the trade unions. The 

Nifton lies in the difference in the functions of the Party and 
[he trade unions. The tasks of the trade unions are relatively 

Imple, to look after the economic and, to a certain extent, the 
i nllural needs of the workers, and their doors are wide open for 
i In- participation of the whole working class. On the other hand, 
[he Communist Party has the great task of leading the revolu- 

ion in all its phases. Its function is to map out and execute 

policies for every social institution, the government, the indus- 

. the army, the schools, etc., etc. Consequently, its stand- 

".I , of membership are necessarily higher. It is difficult to join 

i In- Party. Before a worker can become a member he must 

liow that he is a student of proletarian economics and history, 

nil I hat he is a militant supporter of the revolution. It is next 
u) impossible for a non-worker to join. If the Party were to 
'Ihiivv open its doors to the masses generally, it would soon be 
liny.cr than the unions. 

We ended our first day in Stalino by going to a moving pic- 
inn- show in the evening. It was a film entitled "Labor and 
1'iipital." and it was typical of shows the workers now see in 

vlet Russia. It portrayed a long and bitter struggle between 
I In- workers and the employers, which culminated in a victori- 
(Mm armed uprising and the establishment of a Soviet go vern- 
IIM'iit, by the wonkers. We thought of the tremendous sensa- 
tion such a picture would malke if it could be shown in the 
I 'nil I'd States. 

A Coal Mine 

We wanted to see a coal mine. So, on the morning of our 
NM'oikI day in Stalino, we went to visit one. It was about eight 
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miles from town over dirt roads which, feeling the first uree 
spring were giving up their months' long frost and were tu 
mto streams of incredibly sticky mud. 

™~ ^/if Way We saw a COu P le of N - E - ?• mines or mi., 
operated by private individuals. These were two or three-m 
affairs, with a single horse hoisting the coal. Finally we arriv 
at our destination, a group of five mines formerly owned hv 
French company which located there 35 years ago We , 
given a splendid welcome by the miners. They told us (I,:, 

sumrnp? e w% 1 T a + \ eXpeCt ^ t0 ^ Stalin ° duTin g ^ comlJ 
hn^fw ? that h l WOuld never % et the welcome given to I, 
it2!^ SUCh aS r- The mines P«>ducebitumi. n o., 
we wpS hP w hea I Y ove + ralls ' a!nd b00ts > for tne min es were wJ 
tlonl nf th! Z Ia ' nd fr pent SeVeral hours visitin & tne vari °us se 
SSf i 1 ne - Many 0f tne wor kers were women but thl 

rri^Ll^ 0yed c 1 to F of the ground. Formerly the wonf 



worked below digging coal 

These mines were running full blast, three shifts 
tioin was almost exactly 100% of the pre-war rate ' 



Prod 1 1' 
The fl 






, . — — -j -J-UV / ui ciit! pre-war rate. Tne 

lowing figures show the rapid recovery that is being made I 
the local mining situation. * 

Production Table 

(A pood is 40 pounds) 
1913—3,700,000 poods monthly. 
1922—1,190,000 " 
1923—2,118,000 
1924—3,120,000 
1925—3,623,000 «« 

minerToTfn r a ^n PrOVid f S f ° r ^ reasin g th e production of thJ 
mines to 4,500,000 poods monthly by 1927 which will h P fll 
greatest production in their history. The minmg engineers • 
showed us plans for opening up a new mine which wthtth 
years will dooib e the capacity of coal production In spite 

^inrirU?^ Se \^ r St ° f minin ^ coal is ste adily d 
creasing In 1925, it cost 19 kopeks to mine a nood of coal 

S:l 16 k °P^. In the group of mines a^coL oven 
T?2 .^? erS are em P lo y ed ' 1.200 working in the mine we vS 
The rapxd improvement taking place in the industry is mlrely 



mi|»le of what is going on throughout the mining industry in 
II wBia generally. Compare this, for example, with the stagna- 
■ III (hat has settled upon coal mining in England, United States, 
.ml other countries. The group of mines were being directed 
:i former worker in the mines. 
Kussian technical engineers, those dating from the old re- 
Iflie, are inherently conservative. Most of them whom we spoke 
■ were very skeptical of present-day Soviet Russia being able to 
mi much from American industrial practices. They claimed 
Flat conditions in Russia are so different that a specific Russian 
I m 'ique must be developed. The Red Directors of the indus- 
who are Communists, have a different idea. They are keen 
use in their plants all that is applicable from American indus- 
The director of these mines had just completed a three- 
lonths' tour of the coal mining districts in the United States, 
'Ming which he had visited the most highly developed mines in 
fcc country and studied the latest improvements in the industry. 
;i consequence of his trip he was busy introducing new ma- 
in nery and methods into the mines under his control, with re- 
Hltiint economies. Among other improvements he had brought 
I 17 Sullivan coal cutting machines, with a saving of 40%. For- 

lv all the coal digging was done by hand. Similar improver 

m. nis in technique are being introduced into the mines every- 
where. The industry is on the verge of a technical revolution. 
Simultaneously with the improvement of the industry is go- 
.i great improvement in the living and working conditions 
i i ho miners. However urgent the need for increasing pro- 
lix Hon may be, the Russian workers never forget the main pur- 
of the revolution, which is to improve the life of the work- 
llence, as they build the industries, they at the same time 
on the most elaborate activities for raising the general 
jitvel of life of the workers. In these mines there was no excep- 
tion lo the general rule. The 12-hour day of pre-revolutionary 
HlltnH has been replaced by an eight-hour day, with a six-hour 
for workers in heavy or unhealthy work. Wages, which are 
I'll I'M ly on the increase, are now almost at pre-war levels. The 
miners are given free rent, light, coal, medical attendance, edu- 

, etc. Safety precautions have been so developed that ma- 

cidents, once a terror in the Russian mines, have been prac- 
- 1 1 1 v eliminated. The Stalino Miners' Union is spending a mil- 
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lion dollars for the erection of six buildings in the surround! 
towns. One of these, a gigantic workers' club, is to be 
m the town where the mine is located that we visited Tl 
clubs, embodying innumerable educational and recreational fei 
ures are letting a real ray of sunlight into the lives of the mine 
who formerly were little better than serfs. 

The housing problem is a severe one throughout Sovioi 
Kussia, bast year the government spent 100,000,000 roubles f 

S??5m w r k Q T S v h ° USes ' and this year tt wiH s P end at least 25 
ooo 000. In Stalino, as a hang-over from the old regime th 
problem is also difficult. But it is being attacked vigorous! 
Hundreds of houses have been built in the past year and ma 
hundreds more are to be constructed. Piles of material were 
all sides. We visited the new cottages and found them a tr 
mendous improvement over the old shacks in which the wor 
ers were herded like cattle' by the capitalist exploiters 

One thing that struck us in our contact with the Stall 
miners, and in fact with workers generally in Russian 
try, was the spirit of enthusiasm everywhere manifest We s 
n?„ w ny S S° re ' S ° • W ° rkerS aud never heard a single serious J 
1921 w^pf^ g tt mSt - eXiStin f condition s. How different frol 
iy 21 when the Russian workers were in the very depths of th! 
industrial crisis. Then they would talk freely of their hardship 
rlJl!eTJ n t^ & Plants and. factories. But now these woS 
realize that the new society is a success, and this is the basis d 
the general optimism which prevails on all sides. I could n3 

i^ StahL C wXt r h^ e h0P f Ul att ? Ude ° f tne bituminous mine3 

fields o? Z ^tJ^f^^l that 0ne finds ln the bituminou] 
+ ?J he Umted States, where the union miners are beini 
starved through mass unemployment. ' 

The Stalino steel workers arranged a celebration to ere< 
us on the night of the second day of our stay there Bnf w 
arrived in town so late after our viit to the Xl mL e that W 

W^ ff otTo7b. U ^f n ,-° Khatk °f ln 0rder t0 make the mee in. 
We got to the celebration a good two hours late. A thousand ol 

^fSS%^^ W& S aS9embl , ed ln their theater to me^u? 
ine nrst part of the affair was devoted to speech making an 

the exchanging of revolutionary greetings; the last part to 

dramatic production. The play was a typical worker? propa 

ganda drama, such as one finds everywhere in present day Sov 
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li>l Itussia. The actors, who gave a splendid performance, all 
vi diked in the steel mill. Likewise the orchestra, which was led 
|'v a former bandsman of the Czar's army who had been a war 
prisoner in Germany. We voted a success the day's visit to 
[he mine and also the evening -spent in the workers' theater. 

Chemical Plants 

Stalino is especially a district of heavy industry, it being 
primarily based upon the related combination of coal mines, 
tee! mills, coke ovens, and chemical works. In order to get a 
",il picture of the workings of all these industries, we paid a 
Hi til to a couple of the several chemical plants in the district. 
Tliey lay several miles out of town and were reached by the usual 
(pive through the deep mud. 

The first place we visited was a plant for the manufacture 
it coal tar and coal tar products. It is located in connection with 
i l>ig set of coke ovens, which in turn are connected up with a 
Marby coal mine. The chemical plant utilizes the coal gas from 
Hi.' coke ovens, turning out many products of this wonderful 
I such as ammonia-sulphate, napthalene, benzol, etc. 

This plant employs 200 workers. It was founded by a French 
■ "inpany in 1911 on a 10-year lease, and it was built to last only 
br I hat period. Now it is being remodeled and rebuilt. It was 

<>f the first plants built in Russia for the development of coal 

' ii products, in many cases the coal gas produced at the coke 
DV<ms being still largely wasted. We were shown about the 
place by a little Latvian engineer. Production is now exceeding 
llir pre-war rate and is being increased. 

The second chemical works we visited, a mile or so away 
from the first, is a highly interesting nitrogen factory, employ- 
IliK 450 woTkers. Its basis of operation is the manufacture of 
Ammonia water, piped from the other chemical works we visited, 
llllo various "end" products, such as nitrogen, spirits of ammonia, 
imonia saltpeter, carbonate of ammonia, nitro-benzol, etc. 

The plant was built in the closing years of the war. It was 

Ul<i confer of much diplomatic intrigue, because the chief chem- 

£1 in charge discovered certain chemical processes which the 

•illlcd powers deemed very essential to the successful prosecution 

i llio war. British and French agents hovered about the place 
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seeking to learn the secret, which eventually they got. The 1 
was closed from 1917 until 1922. It produces especially 
class nitrogen products, which are in great demand in varij 
European countries, principally for the manufacture of exffl 
sives. It cannot fill the many orders with which it is at prescj 
swamped. 

Characteristic of the great increase in production talkli 
place generally in Russian industry, the output of this plan I 
going ahead hy leaps and hounds. The two tables following 
typical : 

Liquid Ammonia 

1st quarter 1925—197 tons monthly. 
2nd " " —245 " 

3rd " " — 293 " 

4th " " — 335 " 

1st " 1926—363 " 

Ammonia Water 

Year ending Oct. 1, 1924— 300 tons monthly 

Year ending Oct. 1, 1925 — 600 " 

Year ending Oct. 1, 1926 — 1250 " " 

The plant is 'being rapidly extended. By the end of " 
the manufacture of ammonia water will reach 2,000 I. 
monthly. The ammonia section is now producing five 'times 
much as the plant was built for. On all sides we were shov 
new departments and extensions of old ones, by the enginec 
who accompanied us, They seemed enthusiastic over the f 
ture of the industry. Every section of the place was growl; 
and expanding. Great piles of building material were stack 
about in preparation for elaborate extensions of the plant II 
summer. _ The workers were even prouder than the enginec 
indust° Wmg P r °S ress ^ey were making in building 

The workers and engineers in this chemical plant exprei 
ing the same point of view that we found in all the industrl 
constantly emphasized the existing shortage of capital to .1 
velop the industry, of money wherewith to build the many li 
provements they had planned. But this shortage of capital w| 
not preventing them from rapidly and radically bettering II, 



• iinditions of the workers. Wages had increased 30% in the 
I i year, and more increases were planned. In 1925 they had 

imiIII 20 four-famliy houses to help solve the housing shortage. 

in l!)26 they are building 60 more four-family houses. Soon the 

|| icks and huts of the pre-revolutionary era will be only a 

i ome memory. In this plant and its surroundings, even as 

jj bo many other industrial centers of Soviet Russia, one could 
ilrly see Socialism growing under one's eyes. 

A Technical School. 

One of the great problems now confronting Russian indus- 
m is to produce a body of revolutionary technical engineers to 

ni in the operation of the mills, mines, and factories. There 
il present a serious shortage of such workers. Before the 

dilution the industries in Russia were owned principally by 
Ipltlsh, French, German, Belgian and American capitalists. 
i urge bodies of the engineers were of the respective nationalities 
•if l he capitalists. When the revolution came they fled the coun- 
I ) with the employers. Many Russian engineers followed them, 

ni of those that remained behind large numbers became prac- 

lli'iilly useless because of their opposition to the Soviet govern- 

1 1 1 . Hence, to develop new engineers in sympathy with the 

'•ikers' society is an urgent problem. It is being met by the 

i ihlishment of technical schools in many of the industrial 
iPlitors. 

Stalino has an excellent example of these new technical 

« hools in its college for mining engineers, wiiich we visited. This 

important institution is named after Artiem, former president of 

I In* Ail-Russian Union of Miners, who, together with six dele- 

llos to the R. I. L. U. congress in 1921, was killed in a railroad 
m t'ident. The school occupies 28 buildings, several of them the 
I I in town. It has 400 regular students and 450 worker stu- 
i' nts employed in the industry. It has a body of 40 teachers. 
Tin* school is five years old. The course is of three years' dura- 
tion, and embraces all branches of mining engineering. Like 

ii new institutions in Soviet Russia, it is rapidly growing. Last 

■ nil turned out its first substantial class of graduates, 40 young 
hmiimunist engineers. The school has a splendid technical 
jlliriiry of 30,000 volumes, and a whole series of metalurgical 
''inns, laboratories, etc. Plans are now on foot to gather 
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all the departments of the school into one big institution, whicl 
will be erected in the near future. 

The students are all workers or children of workers; 12 *, 
of them are women. Each week they study five days in tl 
school and work one day in the mines, thus combining theo 
and practice. The 'students are supported by the state each r 
ceivmg 21 roubles per month, of which they pay 13 y 2 ' for roo 
and board. The entrance requirements are modest. The wot 
ers wishing to taJk'e the course must know how to read and hav, 
am understanding of arithmetic. Especially they must be ground 
ed m the fundamentals of Leninism. All the students are menv 
bers either of the Communist Party or the Communist YoutI 
organisation. 

How different the atmosphere in this school from that in A 
American educational institution. Instead of being afflicted witi 
the dry-rot of capitalist ideas, the Russian students are aflani 
with revolutionary spirit and enthusiasm. They are to be th( 
key builders of the new society. Reluctantly bidding them "Goc 
Bye" and taking a farewell supper with our comrades of t 
Communist Party and the trade unions, we were soon on o 
way to Kharkoff, an all-night ride northward. 
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CHAPTER III 

Kharkoff 

Kharkoff is the capital city of the Ukraine. It is an im- 
portant and rapidly growing industrial center of approximately 
11,0,000 inhabitants. The trade unions have a membership lo- 
| ally of 160,000, of whom 25,000 are metal workers. Like most 
It the Ukrainian cities, Kharkoff was the center of a bitter 
mI niggle during the civil wars. The government changed hands 
i:t limes in 4 years. Many of the factories were practically de- 
molished and production stopped in them by the counter-revolu- 
tionaries in these struggles. 

We arrived in town about nine in the morning. The railroad 

,:.k1s were full of new and repaired cars — the long strings of 

h ,,([ engines and delapidated freight cars which were, a few 

yniirs ago, such a striking feature of Russian railroading are 

now practically eliminated. The streets were bustling with ac- 

iivily. Automobiles were on all sides. The girl "newsboys" were 

m-lling the local daily paper, "The Communist," and everybody 

i: reading it. We were accompanied by a delegate from Stalino 

1 1. a local conference of the Communist Party. Heading for the 

mde union offices, we mounted. a new auto-bus, one of many 

mi upon the streets of Kharkoff in recent months. Most of the 

jading cities in Soviet Russia are installing these bus lines. 

ioficow has a dozen of them, established within the last 18 

i Ins. They are a big success. Many new buildings along our 

i\ to the immense "Palace of Labor" attested the fact that 
i.lirirkoff, like other Russian cities, is experiencing the beginning 
I i great building boom, which is bound to become more in- 
lit use in the next few years. 

An Agricultural Machinery Plant 

We had only a dozen hours to spend in Kharkoff, so we had 
in make haste and to utilize our time fully. Further need for 
lurry was the fact that it was Saturday and the factories stop- 
r'l work early. After the usual enthusiastic greeting by the 
Inn dors of the Communist Party and the Trade Unions, we were 
Wlili'led away in an automobile from the Labor headquarters to 
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the "Sickle and Hammer Harvester Works," in company wl 
Solovieff, secretary of the Kharkoff Metal Workers' Union a 
several local newspaper men. This plant manufactures a generu 
line of harvesting machinery. It was formerly owned by a Rui 
sian company. It now employs 3,300 workers. As part of hi* 
general plan to ruin Russian industries so far as he could till i 
counter-revolutionary general, Denikin, practically destroyed thl 
plant at the time he was forced to abandon Kharkoff. 

At the time of our visit the plant was working full blast ij 
an effort to satisfy the ravenous market for its products. Tin 
Russian peasants are developing a tremendous demand for a' 
cultural machinery. This is only one phase of the great awat 
ening, political and economic, that is taking place amongst them,' 
and manifestations of which are to be seen on all sides as onu 
travels through Soviet Russia. An interesting example we sJ 
of this on our way to Stalino was the village Ulianov, namod 
alter Lernn. In this place the peasants have procured an elect vu 
motor, hooked" it to a small stream nearby, and are light in, 
their village with electricity. The revolution is stirring the coun- 
try districts as well as the cities. 

The table below indicates the progress being made by tin 
plant in increasing production. The extreme low tide of produ, 
twin was in 1920. Since then the recovery has been continue... 
and rapid. Production is now far in excess of the pre-war ralol 
It would be still greater but for a shortage in materials, which irt I 
gradually being overcome. An interesting detail on the material! 
question was great piles of broken machinery, to be used i 
scrap, that had been gathered all over the Ukraine from tbJ 
factories shattered in the civil wars by the counter-revolution, 
aries. 

Yearly Production (In gold roubles) 

(Economic Year ends Oct. 1.) 
191 3 3,200,000 1922 414,000 

1918 •• 534,000 1923 1,500^000 

1919 •-■ 240,000 1924 2,500,000 

1920 178,000 1925 4,800,000 

1921 245,000 Program for 1926, 8,000,000 






The productivity of the individual workers is 120% of pre- 
war standards and is on the increase. Wages are considerably 
In excess of what they were under the old regime. All the work- 
ts are members of the Metal Workers' Union. When passing 
Ihrough the wood working department, which employs 500 work- 
ers, I explained to the trade union officials accompanying us how- 
American craft unionists would organize such a plant, with a 
ilozen or more unions taking in the members of their respective 
crafts. They ridiculed such a primitive type of organization and 
nil that anyone who should propose that for Soviet Russia 
Would probably be adjudged insane. The principle of the Rus- 
inn unions is to organize all the workers of a given industry, 
regardless of trade, color, nationality, or any other consideration, 
into one union. The workers are enthusiastic supporters of their 
iu!ional union, which has 680,000 members. 

The plant is being rapidly extended and improved to meet 
i lie increasing demand. When passing through the foundry, 
• here the molders had just finished pouring a heat, I stated that 
lit the United States much of such work is done by machinery. 
The engineers assured me that they were fully aware of the back- 
wardness of their equipment and were sparing no efforts to bring 
II up to date. Shortly afterwards they showed us, among the 
many other departments that are being built, a big structure 
"I reinforced concrete that was being constructed for a modern 
fi tun dry. Appliances for sanitation and safety, which were deem- 
im| needless luxuries in the old days, are being installed in all 
'in plants. 

The .spirit of the workers was wonderful. It was just quit- 
llng time and they crowded about us. They proposed that we 
hike greetings to the metal workers of America, and they in- 
I • * d that we visit the beautiful "Lenin corners." These are to 
In- found in all Russian factories. In some plants we found as 
liuiiiy as 30 of them. They are established right in the work 
iilnres. They are usually a cluster of revolutionary pictures and 
literature. They are living symbols of the revolution. 

An Electrical Plant 

Bidding "Good Bye" to the workers in the Harvester Plant, 
If li went to visit a big electrical plant not far away. We arrived 
(invl as the workers began to pour out in streams, homeward 
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bound after their week's work. This is a very important plant 
in Russian industry. It employs 5,000 workers, of whom 651 
are women. The entire working force belongs to the Met) 
Workers Union. The plant was formerly owned by the Generi 
Electric Company of Germany. 

The institution has an interesting history. Before the worl. 
war the German General Electric trust, wishing to extend itl 
tentacles of control into Russia, planned this great factory- 
had proceeded so far that the machinery of the plant was I 
ready constructed and had reached the docks of Riga when tl 
war broke out. The Czar's government immediate seized till 
plant and had it erected in 1916. When the revolution took place 
the Soviet government confiscated it. But the German capital 
rets were reluctant to let it go. When the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
was signed, one of the terms that were forced upon the Russian* 
at the point of the bayonet was an agreement to pay for thii 
plant, together with other German industries. However to dat 
these payments were never made. 

The plant has modern equipment. It compares with the beai 
American electrical factories. Its main section consists of « I 
great concrete structure 400 yards long, admirably adapted to tin, j 
work. It has a big power plant adjoining. The original rvwt of 
the institution was 12,000,000 roubles. The ^t SuflacTuro 
e ectrical appliances of all sorts, from .electric S £ the btegen 

^t^lT^ in r\ m& t in the history ° f Russia - * fa ™3^ 

with orders for electrical apparatus from the mining metal rail 
road and general transport industries. It is an espeliahy Spor 1 
ant factor in producing the machinery for the great electrifl. 
cation project that is being put through for all of Soviet Russi 

o^de^now^ 6 '" T\ S °, ? USy 1S the P lant that commoS 
ordered now are contracted for delivery two years hence. 

The present output is far in excess of the production of ail 

£753" J™ in *5 e Mfe ° f the P lan,t K is Counting by ean 
and bounds, as evidenced by the following table: 

Monthly Production (In gold roubles) 

loo? 14 0.000 

ilit V • 220,000 

^If, 463,000 

x *™ 600,000 
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Plans are being worked out for the extension of the plant. 
A I present a big foundry is being built. The director informed 
U that the building program will double the capacity of the plant 
hi I hree years. In all the departments the most modern methods 
in- being introduced, the engineers being particularly enthusi- 
untie to install the American conveyor system. All about this big 
ffl/nt one could see the tangible institutions of the new society 
Miking shape. A big hospital was being built for the workers and 
I hirge number of new houses. The one complaint that we heard 
n all sides was the need for capital to finance the various de- 
• lopmental projects. 

In the luxurious main offices of the plant, the atmosphere 
'mis intensely proletarian. On the walls hung the pictures of 
i niin and other leaders of the revolution. In an inner room, 
Milch formerly was the sacred premises of the capitalist ex- 
ploiters, the factory committee of the workers was holding a 
Kimess meeting. As we talked to the chief engineer someone 
mined on the radio and we heard a chorus singing a revolution- 
n iy song in the local club of the Metal Workers' Union. 

We were shown about the plant by the Red Director, a Com- 
munist, who wlas formerly a worker at the bench. He spoke 
Krmain, which brings to mind a peculiar condition which pre- 
felled in pre-war Russian industry. Most of the mills, mines, and 
i m lories were owned by foreign capitalists. They were little 
imiioinalistic islands, so to speak, in Russia. The heads of the 
industries, the . engineers, and the foremen, spoke the language 
R the foreign capitalist who owned the place. Remnants of 
"in:; condition still exist, it being common to run onto workers 
nil others in these plants who speak either French, German, 
|)l whatever was the language of the former owners. 

The plant has an extensive technical staff of 250, of whom 
in are graduate engineers. This staff is making real progress 
B) Improving the products and production methods. The four 
highest paid engineers receive 350 roubles per month, which is 
It limit four times the average wage of a worker. The others 
- i :;00 roubles or less. Only a small fraction of these technical 
Workers are Party members. These cannot receive more than 
| lie Party maximum of 225 roubles, which is the limit in wages 
Allowed to any member of the Russian Communist Party, includ- 
Iiik ,i ven those occupying the highest Party and government 

Is. 
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This situation, with only a few of the technical experts 
this key plant bemg members of the Communist Party, illi 
trates the pressing need for the development of revolution!, i 
technicians The workers are aware of this necessity, as 3 
growth of technical schools indicates. In connection with llil 
big electrical plant there is an excellent technical school J 
vMing courses in all branches of electrical engineering ' 11 I 
the hest of its -'kind in Russia, and is so organized that even work 
ers who cannot read are started on the way to the acquirer..,, 
of technical knowledge. AH the students are Communists Tl 
school is making a definite contribution to the solution 'of | 
problem of producing revolutionary engineers and builders 
the new society. 

Another interesting feature of this plant was the mj 
education of apprentices that was going on. We saw la] 
numbers of boys and girls being systematically instructed in (I J 
elements of the mechanical trades. A new class of begins J 
ammbering several score, were being taught in unison the fundi 
S 7 ? . f S and hamimer mg- We inquired as to how Ih 
girls fared at learning the mechanical trades. The director vl 
somewhat skeptical of their ability as machinists. Engine^ 
m other plants we visited had a different opinion, maintain!! 
that they were just as good workers as the boys. In many In 
vn^ r fw 0n v enOOIunters such ma *s training of apprentices. Th, 

^ whioh q^^ reCrUltS f the great army of skilled ™1 
ers which Soviet Russia must create to satisfy the needs of 111 

rapidly expanding industries. 

The Metal Workers' Club 

nl^tLZVf 1 t0 t the ^cultural machinery and electrJ 
plants the metal workers with us insisted that we go to in™ 
their club. It proved to be well worth our visit. It is houn 

to^xf™^ ln 1921 ' The club is an especi:il| 

fine example of this new and vital workers' institution, so pop,,! 
m Soviet Russia. The headquarters of the Kharkoff Metal Wo 
ers' Union is in the club. The club possesses a splendid [the a , 
and lecture hall together with numerous meeting Sx>ms 
has a whole net worlk of chess, checker, and domino room 
There is an elaborate radio equipment, a large buffet gene r 
study rooms, and technical schools. An interesting current I to? 
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L was an exhibition of Wall Journals from the various metal 

in. lories, prizes being offered for the most -beautiful and effec- 

Many of the specimens were real works of art. 

The club contains a special room for the M. O. P. R., or or- 

UMiiizationfor the relief of working class political prisoners, and of 

s e , a beautiful Lenin corner. The club has its own general or- 

iMstra, and also a special orchestra for the women; and in each of 

Hip local metal factories there is a band for mass marching by the 

■Hikers. There is a department for the study of the construc- 

.nn and use of firearms, and another to telach mothers how to 

[re for their children. The club has a splendid gymnasium, 

Ed dose by is a big field for track and field sports. Over 1,000 

[tmbers of this club take active part in these sports. The 

i nl» has a fine library of 90,000 volumes and a special children's 

i.iuiy. The big library is of the circulating type, the various 

Ktal factories drawing books periodically for their own libraries. 

hungry are the workers for knowledge that even this exten- 

nr library system is not enough. The Kharkoff Metal Work- 

i . Union has appropriated 60,000 roubles to buy more books. 

i ii.se workers may well be proud of their splendid club. 

In the evening leaders of the Ukrainian Metal Workers paid 
I an "official Good Bye." They gave us a parting supper, at 
■hlch appeared our old friend Smirnoff of Ekaterinoslav. What 
ling revolutionary speeches they made; what burning mess- 
on of solidarity they extended to American workers. We were 
i ,,1-ed and thrilled hy these militant and veteran revolution- 
Mi \ fighters in the cause of Labor. After the speeches we made 
ii .into trip through the town in a big Mercedes car owned by 
ii. local Metal Workers' Union. Then came a hurried trip to 
Hlch the train to Moscow, where we proposed to stay a couple 
|| days before going on to our next point of investigation, Len- 
ingrad. Our visit in Kharkoff, literally packed with interesting 
■kins and happenings, was done. We had made the best of our 
hours in town. It was of the most instructive and inspiring 
illVH of our lives. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Leningrad 

From Moscow to Leningrad is about 450 miles The lal 
time I traveled it was in 1921. . It then took 20 hours on a dilaj 
ated tram. Now our party covered it in 12 hours on a train up 
to-date m all essentials. As we approached the city the smoi 
pouring from the forest* of factory stacks showed that Lenin 
grad is a so experiencing the revival of industry comn.o, 
throughout Soviet Russia. In 1921, the many factories nl 
humming busily, were closed and dead. The city, which in 19B 
numbered 2,000,000 inhabitants, had been reduced to' 800 00 
prmcipahy because the workers, confronted with industrial pan, 
lysis, had fled into the country to escape the famine Now thr 
city is rapid y recovering. It numbers approximately 1*450 001) 
people and is steadily increasing. The Nev^ky Prospect Z 
alive with activity; whereas in 1921 it was a bare streak of deT 
laition, all the shops being closed and the walls a-tatter with ii. 
remnants of proclamations posted up during the provfou^ ye J 
of revolutionary struggle. ^ b ^^ 

We were met at the depot by Ugaroff, secretary of the Lou 
ngrad Trades Council, and a body of other trade union leader 
We were whisked by auto to the Hotel Europe. ThS °s the b3 
gest hotel in Leningrad. It is patronized principa llv bv din 1 
mats, miscellaneous foreigners and loclaJ N.V P men y The a 
elements are given the privilege of paying very freely for w 
they get. The profits of the hotel go to repair and buiM 1 homl 

Smolny 

We had only three days to spend in Leningrad so had . 
utilize our time. Our guide, Hourwich, was a wonder Sh 
trade, and a dramatically revolutionary figure such as one < 

gKnsTStL^t" ? e t hfld b/en * -Idierln^eTtrul 
gie against Yudenitch, an agitator, a president of a trust , a nH 

resentative of the Actors' Union, etc. He was literally sLratJ 
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.iili the history of the revolution and he knew Leningrad and 
41 its institutions like a book. Before going to the factories, 
h decided to visit those three famous revolutionary centers, 
iiniolny, the Winter Palace, and the fortress of St. Peter and 

■11. Paul. „ ,. , 

The Smolny Institute was the headquarters of the worK- 
W'H' forces in the revolutionary struggle against Kerensky, It 
aiis there they arrived at the historic decision to seize power 
ii »in the Kerensky government. While we were visiting the 
place a meeting of peasant delegates was in progress in the 
ii'i-y hall where this decision was made, and they insisted upon 
for speaking to them. Formerly Smolny was a seminary for 
iliimghters of the nobility. Now it is the headquarters of the 
l.riimgrad Communist Party. Many of those whom we en- 

ntered praised the accuracy of John Reed's book, "Ten Days 

i hat Shook the World," which portrays the stirring events that 
M.ntered around this birthplace of the revolution. 

An interesting feature of this historic building is the room 
In which Lenin lived and worked in the early revolutionary days. 
II was a very plain room in a building filled with luxurious quar- 
h<rs. Every square foot of the high walls was covered with 
wreaths of red flowers sent by workers' organizations from all 
over Russia in honor of the great leader, Lenin. i 

Another interesting place in Smolny, Wlas the "House of 
fee Peasants." This is a network of living rooms and offices. 
Here the peasants come from all the surrounding country to pre- 
En* their grievances and proposals regarding taxes, land divi- 
inns etc. In the last two years 37,000 peasants passed through 
Ihls "house," of whom 8,000 used the hotel accommodations, 
which cost only 5 cents per day per person. It is only one of 
be many vital centers of contact with the peasants that the 

sian workers have established. 

The Winter Palace 

This great palace, home of the Czars since Peter the Great, 
built in 1735. It was burned in 1837 and later rebuilt. It is 
In, a led on the blanks of the Neva. It was in the vast courtyard 
Bf I his palace that took place the slaughter of Bloody Sunday 
in l!)05, when the priest, Gapon, led thousands of workers to the 
IMilace to ask the Czar for redress of their grievances. It was also 
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the scene of the orgies of the decadent Russian royatly. 
fitted out in ostentatious splendor, but it lacks the oriental gord 
ouaness and barbaric garishness of the Moscow palaces Now tin 
whole palace is a museum. 

One large section is a museum of revolutionary history 
This contains pictures, documents, and relics of all the stru J 
files against autocracy, from the uprising of the Deeembristh 

t tST 7 ^ ' t0 the ( S erthr0W of the Kerensky government 
q *.,"». Ther , e 1S a Ilfe - ,size " reproduction of a cell in tl 
Schlusselberg fortress, with seven wax figures of prisoner! 
The cell is constructed of material taken from the old fortreS 

Jilf e .f are -' nUmberleSS P ict ™ <* ^rikes, executions, terrorl 
acts, of prison scenes, underground party life of workers' le-ul 
ers of revolutionary struggles, etc. A visit through thfs ^sect 
of the museum is an education in the long and bitter struggle 
the Russian workers for emancipation S ' 

, T ^ e iuxuriofus living rooms of the palace remain just as th 
were before the revolution. They are a vast treasure Www 
rich objects of art. Even in the heat of &£US££ S£I 
gle little was stolen; a close check-up is possible because of 1 
existence of books, apparently designed to prevent thievery 
the former servants, which contain detailed diagrams of e, 
room and exact descriptions and locations of every object 
them Only a few pictures, of particularly hated membeS 

SS^SSJ?' ™ tion - E -^hing y else was". Ti, 
clock and calendar in the room of Alexander II indicated tin 
exact minute when he was killed, 3:34 p. m March 31st ISs 
It was in the spacious and rich apartments of Scholas III t! 
^Kerensky maintained the headquarters of his government 
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The St. Peter and St. Paul Fortress 



This infamous prison, often called "the cradle of the revo. 

ution" because so many of the workers' leaders were confin 
there, sprawls on the banks of the Neva opposite the Wn 
fet Russi, Tn T^ 6 S P ire ls «"» highest built point in^ol 

rf 1?oT ThJ fl / rJ? , WaS constructe <* by Peter the Grel 
S if TheflMfcpolitical prisoner to be kept there was the sol 
of Peter the Great, whom the latter wanted to get rid of S3 
more than 200 years thereafter the fortress was usedlo con 
political prisoners. At this place were executed the Decemb 






rebels 100 years ago. The prison was used especially to incar- 
cerate the revolutionary youth. It has been described as a great 
wider which lived on the blood of the best youth of Russia We 
visited the cells of Kropotkin, Gorky, Trotsky, and many others 
Who had been active in the struggle upward of the Russian worK- 

lim class • 

The St. Peter and St. Paul fortress was an especially horrible 
prison All the prisoners were kept in solitary confinement. To 
prevent them from communicating with each other, the engi- 
neers made the walls of solid stone three feet thick. But this was 
in vain. Even the slightest tapping of one's finger nail on the 
Wall is audible in the next cell. The prisoners talked with each 
..I her through a sort of Morse code, in spite of the harshest pun- 
ishments for so doing. This was their only relief. The place was 
lomb-like in its silence. Even the corridors, where the guards 
walked, were heavily carpeted to kill all sound. The prisoners 
. mild hear no noise from outside, except the distant tolling oi a 
hell every hour, which was a special torture for them. With 
nothing to do, many prisoners went mad. A horror was the 
Judas " a peep-hole in the door through which the guards spied 
ii .yon the prisoners. Many prisoners rotted from scurvy for lacK 
Of fresh food. The dark cell was a terrible place. Completely 
bereft of light, almost without air, and freezing cold m winter, 
prisoners were kept in this horrible dungeon for many days for 
I he slightest real or Imagined infraction of prison rules. In con- 
sequence many died of pneumonia and tuberculosis. On a staar- 
wny to an upper block of cells is still to be seen a heavy wire 
Ncreen placed there to keep the desperate prisoners from kill- 
ing themselves by jumping to the floor below. This terrible pris- 
on is a fitting memorial of the monster, Peter the Great. After 
I he February, 1917, revolution, the Czar's ministers got a taste 
Hi' their own medicine by being confined in this prison for a 
Ik nt time. - . , 

Besides being a notorious torture place for Russia s noblest 
yu mi g men land women, the St. Peter and St. Paul fortress was 
ilivo the burying ground of the later Czars, It is a sort of Rus- 
i,i ii Westminister Abbey. In a church within the fort lies Peter 
mil a score or two of his parasitic succeeding Czars and their 
i :i lives. In these modern days there is a big mint in the fort- 
making Soviet money and employing 3,000 workers. In the 
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prison yard -stands a small boat, supposedly built bv Peter I In 
Great and called the grandfather of the Russian fleet 

mpvtnTSo o at - thi ' S rP 0i . nt ab0Ut Russian. prisoners and prise, 
may not he anuss. During the Czaristie regime many thousan 

Wha^^sTe^ftlf^ l***? ° f the WOr kera were JailJd or exi ' 
What is left of these have formed themselves into an association 

Thl iS T rnme 1 Ixt Man y uve in a beautiful home in Moscofl 
Sd Tt! ^ erl L U T df Z su P e ™uated Czarist officers % 
paid it a visit. That night there was a concert with leadim 

KSpt w! ^f- ltU , te there dre Couimunists, Anarchist 
SclrSn^ N r^ atu f tL0B1 1S mad e because of difference 

political opinion. The only requirement for the asred anniir 

ffl that \ e 5 as ^ught against the Czar and did tL e L ja^ o 
Q.M UCh K h0n ? le ,places as the °to St. Peter and St Paul „ i 

^U^t^^ Te& T h l VQ been tUrned ^to museums 
lm XSr the T ^ orker ? have not yet been able to abolish pr 
oms altogether. This is because there still remain elements! 

to^erSroTthc ^T" 1 ^ C ™ e ' ° r Wbo ^eS 
to overthrow the Workers' Government bv force of arm « vr 9 « 

sentjmentelfets try to make capital against Soviet r5 £ bela ' 
arSstpS li?h ,1 » mber - 0f r litical P™<>ners, most of whom wcrt 

nnd^ThJtXI "^1^ ^ ^^Sn "K 
amAteta ta thP i^=; ^ ? the government permitted the aid, 

taopefl ^ armed S™ £*' ?° St °' Whom had been a ™ s '"" 
upon then^5lnt„ " ■■ t ° P artl0I P<*> in the funeral proceed! J 
cZedy featZ of /nf' -f to . retu ™ «*> prison afterward. Th 

s^^^^^e^o^t^ior:^ 



i was a "hell of a government' which would not even let them go 
lack to jail. So "terrible" is the Soviet prison system. 

Two interesting visits took: up our first evening in Lenin- 
grad. One was a trip to the palace where the Russian Duma used 
E hold its sittings. The great hall was packed with about 2,000 
K the leading elements of the Leningrad workers. These were 
Hie very cream of the local working class, the men who had borne 
the brunt of the heroic struggles against Kerensky, Yudenitch, 
Hid the rest. They were assembled to hear a report by Manuilsky 
iiii the latest developments in the international labor movement. 
I'liey gave us a roaring welcome. Our second visit was to the 
ill her extreme — a trip to see the ballet. In no country is the 
imllet so wonderful as in Soviet Russia. The Russians are in- 
■nse lovers of dancing. The production in Leningrad vies with 
mat in Moscow. The theater was padked with well-dressed 
feople and, wondering as to the social make-up of the crowd, we 
inquired from the manager. He produced the figures of the 
i.iy's ticket sales, which totalled 1,554, of which 648 went to the 
ii ;i de unions, 480 to the universities (the students are workers 
nr children of workers), and 420 were sold to the general public 
nl the -box office. It was predominantly a proletarian crowd fill- 
in r, this theater which was once the special preserve of the aristo- 
cratic exploiters. 

A Rubber Factory 

In Leningrad the first factory we visited was the gigantic 
ltd Triangle Rubber Works. This plant employs 16,598 work- 

i i, of whom 8,759 are women. It is one of six factories com- 
i'ii :;iug the rubber trust, which all told employs 35,000 workers. 
I i so large that if its buildings were placed end to end on a 

floor basis they would stretch 30 miles. Before the war the 

pi.i n l was owned by American, British, and French capitalists, 
iiikI was known as the American Rubber Works. 

The plant carries on a general rubber manufacturing busi- 
fcfHH, producing tires, rubbers, gloves, belting, toys, combs, medi- 

'I roods, etc. It produces 70,000 pairs of rubbers daily. It is un- 
bi'Koing the same growth in all directions common now to Sov- 

1 industry. The following tables indicate the increase in out- 
|»ni, number of workers, amount of wages, and value of produc- 
er worker. 
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Output (pre-war roubles) 

KSf •' ■ 64,061,077 

\lf A • • • ■ 27,393,315 

;l*i 25,919,622 

1925 ^ 63,344,858 

Number of Workers 

1913 H QQA 

Jan. 1, 1923 , g' 4 oi 

" " 1924 ::::::::'"■ 7991 

l u ]IH ••• 9 '684 

1926 16,598 

Average Monthly Earnings of Workers 

(Present Wages Equivalent to About 115% of pre-war.) 

]Hl 33 roubles, 50 kopeks 

\l% 6 . 54 roubles, 46 kopeks 

]IJZ • 79 roubles, 43 kopeks 

1925 • • „••... 82 roubles, 80 kopeks 

Value of Daily Output per Worker (pre-war roubles) 

1913 22 roubles 

2 ct 1923 18 roubles, 94 kopeks 

° ct - J924 27 roubles, 27 kopeks 

° ct - l 92 ^ 28 roubles, 42 kopeks 

i oAn C ?A e A !&lail i is ? ein ' g rapidly exten ded. During the past yJ 
1,300,000 roubles have been expended on improvements incl3 
mg a big electric power plant costing 600,000 roubles' a ill 
American dryer process for rubbers, a new belting departing 
new methods of making cord tires, etc. Plans are also bej 
executed to have finished -by next year a big rubber plant | 
Yaroslav, which will employ 15,000 workers. In this planf 1 1 
workers at the bench and in the leading positions were ovi 
flowing with optimism as to future prospects. 
m Before the revolution the workers in these and other Rd 
sian plants had no organizations whatever. Now they haw 
whole network of associations to look after their cultural all 

^foP & l Sf^ 6 ' / irst ' let us l00k at th e trade union. Aim..,. 
100 / oif the workers in the plant are members of the Chemfoj 
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Workers' Union. The central committee of the national union 
mikes the general agreements with the trust, covering its vari- 
es plants. The factory committees work out their details and 
teal applications. 

These factory committees are rooted deeply into the masses' 
if workers who take an active part in the life of the industry. 
In I his plant the factory committee consists of 27 members, elected 
lnr a six months' period at a general mass conference of delegates, 
IN the basis of one delegate to each five workers. Seven of this 
uimmittee are paid employees of the union. There is a general 
Meeting of delegates semi-monthly, on the basis of one delegate 
jo each 15 workers, to supervise the work of the factory com- 
iii II tee. There are also organized sections and section member- 
nil I p meetings for each craft. In addition, the workers have dues 
fcilectors, each of whom is assigned about 30 workers. The total 
number of all functionaries, committee members, dues collectors, 
1 1 , or "the active," as they are called in Soviet Russia, is 3,000. 
1 ' nsional meetings of "the active" are held. 

The factory committee has three general sub-committees: 
III) cultural, (b) protection of labor, (c) production. The eultu- 
lii I committee surpervises the elaborate set of educational and 
h'creational institutions centering in and around the factory clubs, 
Hcliools, etc. The protection of labor committee attends to the 
grievances of the workers and deals with the enforcement of the 
[Till Ion agreement with the administration. The production com-, 
tltlee cooperates with the administration in the improvement of 
Ilic technical side of the industry. 

In Soviet Russia the direct administration of the factories is 

limler control of the Supreme Economic Council, an organ of the 

■ »\i<»t Government. But the trade unions nevertheless have an 

■tlve part in the management of the industry. They have repre- 

■ .Hi: ;1 lives in all the regulating and planning bodies, and regularly 

Ive reports from the state industrial organs. The factory com- 

ii res keep closely in touch with the books and general busi- 

<>f their respective factories, the factory management sub- 

i lug regular reports to them. They organize production con- 

fcriMices between the workers and the management, at which 

iposals for improving production methods and practices are 

ilr. The Red Triangle Rubber Factory is organized according 

B I his system. 
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rt f +u U % Plant Serves also to illustrate the form of c 

of the Communist Party, which is based upon factory un I. 

SZS ' v ° r^^ ° f the Party and 4 '°™ niSfi of 

sa'nenZ iToloZ^^ 011 - B ° th are or ^ anized U P°" " 
same plan Each craft has its own Communist nuclei of wlil.-i 

Tom cl^i^rtn), ThC eX6CUtiVeS °' th6Se ™™ 
elertJT, „ Then there is a general executive commit!,™ 



hi 
ffti 



Besides the Party and the trade u Qion, :here are manv r 
workers' organizations in the factory, including th Tk^ ?L , 
relief of working class political prisoners wfth llOOOm^I 

SffiTof ne'p^r^T 1 /^^ s --ties, workers- 1 
!?. i lde , nt ^ ofthe Part y and trade union press, organizations 



mutual aid to comhat Ullterac7^nd"religior' to ^e^^o v 
paZs S Tirl e t> etC - K Th V V ° rkers P«bllBh rix fK n 
SSiums ey J^^ V ^ b 2^!?« ""!*<* clubs > -st hou. 



singing and dramatic societies 
i™£?h ^hestras, educational institutions 



physical cultuM 
The Red Trianl 



Rubber Works is an excellent example of the triumnhant v*l 

workers' standards of life and labor. § ° f ,l " 

A Textile Mill 
prodXn^retot exce^re w ^ "? b0< T n ?- Wages a » 



Plant, is an actor Tn The ffSS^'XTSS ^ 'SS?, -' 
Fn e De , ?r„it n<ler , th , e » ami ™™ o' SeuS Tormerfy?'",' 5 



a workM 



textile factory named "The Red Flag." 

was estab^Pd ^fl^ 1 ' ° Wn T ! d - f ° rmerly b ^ Russia * capitalist 
was established 55 years ago. It is equipped throughout with r„ 

man machinery. It manufactures knitgoods and empl^ 3^ 



urkers, of whom 75% are women. When we visited it the plant 
as working full blast. Production was at 116 % of pre-war rate, 
id wages 110% The plant cannot supply the ravenous market 
•mand. Of its product, 80% is handled through the Textile Syn- 
Oate, 10% by the cooperatives, and 10% by private traders. The 
111 is fairly bursting itself with new growth. A big electrical 
iwer plant is being built. The Supreme Economic Council has 
It aside 12,000,000 roubles to carry through other elaborate 
tensions by 1929, which will triple or quadruple the mill's 
ii pacify. 

The flourishing condition of this plant is typical of the whole 
• ningrad textile industry. Before the war there were 40,000 
■ \ l ile workers in Leningrad. Now there are 54,000. At one 
line during the civil war crisis only one plant was working. The 
'•ningrad textile workers have several big clubs. We visited one 
HI li 6,000 members. It is an enormous affair, housed in a former 
mi luce of some kind. The well-fitted gymnasium is fully 60 yards 
fliare, the billiard room has 12 tables. In the auditorium, seat- 
mi; about 3,000, an interesting trial was in progress. A number 
E textile workers had been arrested for hooliganism. In order 
In Impress upon them and their fellow workers the wrongness of 
ich conduct, the Soviet Court tried the cases in the Workers' 
iul)-house in the presence of the prisoners' worker friends. This 
Ih ii common procedure. Its moral effect is great. Such worker 
prisoners are usually let off lightly, being commonly sentenced 

:trry out certain courses of reading or to engage in specified 

Keful activities among the workers. 

In all Russian industries the workers are militant and assert- 
They don't fail to make the visitor realize that the revolu- 
tion is a reality and that they are running the plants. But in the 
n. •< I Flag textile mill they simply overflowed with revolutionary 
Brit. As we went through the various departments they gave 
demonstrative greetings, and as we sat in the offices gathering 
iilnlistics on the industry they elected from among themselves 
! .-Minmittee who told us of the 12-hour day, the low wages, and 
||i general tyranny that existed in their plant before the revolu- 
and who pledged their solidarity with American workers. In 
fulurn we explained to them the deep crisis in the American tex- 
idustry and the heroic struggles of the workers in Passaic 
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,1 ? the / north fi e rn textile centers against falling standards Ol 

JS nt S t ^ fin ? lly , lef t* he Plant scores of workers accon. 
panied us to the street, while hundreds of others lined up at S\ 

windows to wave us good-bye. We shall not soon forget the wo., 
derful spirit of the textile workers in The Red Flag mill. 

A Ship-Building Plant 

An important and instructive industry which we visited li 
Lenmgrad is the Baltic Ship-Building Plant This sMn-varr 1 

anTs^vefunrth 6 ?-' ^T^ 7 ° -res^aVbSlf^i 
ana served up to the time of the revolution as a government n J 

mefchantThL 18 T" ^^ ^ ^ ^^ing Cd^epaTrin" ! 
Srts o? n Sin 1S f VG ? com P lete P lan t, manufacturing 
parts of a ship except radio apparatus, and it is now be!? 
equipped to make that. The plant was working on a fleet of e' 
5,000-ton steamers, of which four were almost completed to J 

ST Thtt lr bei H tmde betWeen S ° Viet Russia and Grlat B 
am These ships have a number of interesting features Fin 
heir names. They are called the "Stalin," "Zinlviev ^Irass , 

herf y/ ;j W ° rker/ ' " Peasant > 5 ^avda," and "Iskra^ T 
there are the unique accommodations for the crews: The Si 

™«^T n proposed ' and ^ wa * accepted, that instead of I 
'midshS " ng Jammed t0gether forward ' the ^ shoul d be hoi,, 
Zms ThT J? a r °T' m qU . arterS e ^ ui PP ed ^h adequate ball 
iE?™ a shl P-yard was about to begin on two big passeng 
ships. Average wages of the workers were at about 90% pre- 
rates. 

■ Together with the famous Putiloff works and other metal f J' 
ones, the Baltic Plant has played a vital part in the history I 
the Russian revolutionary movement, it having long been a nilll 

SS^Sf 1 ^ large percentage of the workers aft 
Communists 1154 belonging to the Party and also 1154 to 3 

cZSJE? T°^ th T ^ an K iz 5 tion - Half of the National Exec " (i - 

Committee of the latter body works in the plant, which has pro 
duced many scores of leaders who have been scattered all ovS 
the Soviet Union in charge of factories and other institution! 
The Party work is highly developed. Even the "October children! 
(8 to 12 years old) and the Pioneers (12 to 15 years), 350 of thoill 
have their own club and varied organized activities Over 8 (Mill 
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[orkers are members of the complex organizations in and around 
|u> plant. In one week just before our visit 2,000 joined a new 
I'X'iety organized for the protection of the war orphans. 

An interesting feature of this plant was the women workers, 
(bout 300 are employed, half of whom work in the offices. The 
tet work in the shops. The policy of the Party and the Metal 
Vorkers' Union is to bring the women into the skilled trades, as 
Itit of the general movement for woman's emancipation. This 
■■ being done. About 40 of the women are skilled mechanics, and 
ID are studying mechanical engineering in the excellent plant 
('clinical school. All the operators of the electric cranes are 
[omen.. The plant engineers insisted that they are a complete 
iii-cess at this work, which is carried on in shops roaring with 
ulomatic riveting hammers. They are steadier than the men, 
urn out more work, and have fewer accidents. The women work- 
m elect special delegates to the various sub-committees of the 
lutory committee. The housewives also are organized. The 
lion workers furnish their wives' names to the Party, which or- 
iinizes the women into housewives' unions, clubs, etc., which 
iv then connected together by a delegate system on a city- wide 
Kiale. The leader of the woman's work in this plant was a mili- 
miiI Esthonian girl. She had been arrested in the Esthonian up- 
iHlng of two years ago, and later exchanged by the Esthonian 
Bvernment for one of its officers held prisoner in Soviet Russia. 
The Baltic plant provides an excellent example of the 
ImitscbJka," one of the many new and interesting institutions 
Iveloped in Soviet Russia to solidly unite the producing masses. 
ly the Smitschka the workers in the Soviet factories are con- 
Icted up with either Red Army units or peasant groups, or both, 
mil they utilize these connections to impregnate these groups 
1th proletarian knowledge and spirit. For example, the Commu- 
ii-H International is the "chef," or patron, of the Red Army Elec- 
B Technical Engineers' Battalion in Moscow. The latter have a 

milschka with the workers in the nearby big printing establish- 
I ill. The workers and soldiers in the two units fraternize with 
Li) other, giving entertainments for one another, engaging in 

nil educational work, etc. Thus the new proletarian prganiza- 
h are locked together at the bottom among the masses, as 

• ll as at the top through the government organs. 
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nf nZo 6 ? al ^ C SM P" Yar d workers have a Smitschka with a groin 
£ fJna la f S 35 ° miles awa y- The P lan t association is vol 
hTpW ' 1 + i the workers belong to it and pay dues. Will 
qpnrL^T? w °rkers are establishing libraries in the village 
Hv.f 1 Peasants agricultural machinery, and helping then 

dram their swamps. i n the principal village center they are build 
fSJ' ™?: ern agricultural school and a peoples' house, or peim 
snnLil ' T? eled after the worker s' clubs. Upon the recem 
anniversary of Lenin's death the Baltic Ship-Yard workers worlcKl 
a fl v ^ at . ed ^ day 's Pay to help finance their Smitschka. Th<- 
faay, ijurmg the famine we were compelled to take wheat froiii 
tne peasants ; now we are paying for it." All Russian industries n! 
any considerable size have such Smitschkas. 

Rest Houses 

exmoTtin° Ug i hOUt S ° Viet RuSsia the P alatial home s of the form* 
r,itai« f C are being used variously as workers' clubs, hi 
i:„7 etc -' and otherwise for the workers' convenience. Then 
reonLS? ma , ny utilized as rest houses, which are places I.. 
2 workers who are run down and need a rest. W< 

vibuea a colony of these rest houses in Leningrad. It is locain 

from n tnwn n w th , e Neva ' called Stonv Island > onl y a sh °rt Wft) 
Fa^nlT\ : Pegged through three feet of snow to get then- 
of Vh ■ Ce was an uItr a-aristocratic suburb. Now J 

isnn t^\ anS1 ° n i are used as rest houses. They accommodah 
1800 workers. There are 40 such rest houses in the Leningri 
worKers. They are maintained by the trade unions. The work 
owJf S Si t . ere for vacations of two weeks or more, free of 
cnarge. This year 45,000 workers will be entertained in the Loll 
mgrad rest houses. 

nf *7iZ visited the biggest mansion of the lot, the former home 
«L? ? na Polat 'seff. In his time it accommodated only him 
ULt^ C -? Uple more of his familv > with a score or ^o of soi 
im? th i ° n them - When we saw it 207 workers were enjoj 

us tnemseives m its enormous and luxurious suites of room 
i c I i coo ^y there is a central library with 12,000 books. Thoi 
n«f e -f°i a u ?? r the visitors to the rest homes, located in an el 
S lv beautiful mansion, formerly owned by a wealthy en 
gixieer. _ mere is the usual network of organizations for educal I 
and enjoyment. If the old-time aristocrats could see the urn 
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that the workers are making of their rich former homes they 
would have a paralytic stroke. 

A Port Bureau 

An interesting feature of Leningrad is the so-called Port 
Bureau, the institution set up by the union for work among sea- 
men entering the port. The big building housing the Bureau is 
well equipped to educate, entertain and organize visiting seamen. 
The place has a splendid library, with books and papers in a dozen 
languages. Lectures are held regularly in various tongues on 
Tarty, trade union, and general scientific subjects. Excellent 
Iheatrical performances are given, together with dances, concerts, 
and various sports. Many conveniences are provided for the sea- 
men, including a dining hall, a post office, and a money exchange. 
I Excursions are organized to take the visiting seamen to the thea- 
Ires, museums, factories, rest houses, etc. The Bureau has a 
Smitschka with various workers' clubs, which invite the seamen 
I o attend all their social and educational affairs. > 

Of all the sailors who come to Leningrad, 95% patronize the 
Port Bureau. This institution actively organizes the unorgan- 
ized. Nearly every ship that leaves Leningrad is 100% unionized. 
Often representatives of the Bureau settle the men's grievances 
with the ship's officers. The Bureau collects dues for various sea- 

n's unions of other countries, and has a direct mandate from 

Hrveral of them to look after the interests of their members who 
happen- to be in Leningrad. During various seamen's strikes, cen- 
tring in other countries, the Port Bureau has proved to be a 
power in preventing scab crews from leaving Leningrad. The 
I'ort Bureau form of organization is spreading, as an effective 
means to do work among the migratory sailors. There are such 
bureaus in the several leading Russian seaports, and also in Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam and Bordeaux. When will similar ones be estab- 
lished in American ports? 

A Communist University 

Throughout Soviet Russia a tremendous work of education is 

lining on in the various types of schools, in the factories, clubs, 

I i»u- We visited many of such institutions, including the big Stalin 

Mid Sverdlov universities in Moscow. These are totally different 
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institutions from the universities in the United States! The stu- 
dents are all Communists, and the courses of study are designed 
to develop them into militant proletarian revolutionary leaders, 
not into strike-breakers and Fascists, as is the case in American 
universities. A glimpse at the university for the Western Peoples, 
which we visited in Leningrad, will indicate their general type. 

This university is under the general direction of Laukki, for- 
merly a member of the I. W. W. in the United States. (Think of 
it, an I. W. W. a president of a university. And why not? ) Thero 
are 300 students, mostly from Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Finland. The bulk of them are veterans of the revolutionary 
struggles in these former Russian provinces. A few hail from th'o 
United States. The object of the university is to develop them 
into effective Communist leaders. The course of study lasts three 
years, with an additional year of preparatory work. It constitutes 
an elaborate political education in economics, labor history, the 
natural sciences, and Marxian and Leninistic social analysis and 
working class strategy and organization. Various languages an 
also taught. The worker who goes through this course emerge: 
well equipped to be a leader of the working class. The Dalton 
system of teaching is used. Great emphasis is laid on the teach 
ing of statistics and general social movements by graphic cha:n 
The university possesses extensive laboratories for the study of 
evolution and the 'biological sciences. Of the students, 80 % aro.J 
workers. Women make up 20% of the total. The university in 
directly under the control of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Russian Communist Party. 



The Labor Temple and the Unions 



In all Russian cities the Labor Temple is called the "Dvoreti 
Truda," or Palace of Labor. This is no misnomer, because til 
unions are always housed in palatial structures. The Leningrad 
unions are no exception. They have their headquarters on til 
Boulevard of the Trade Unions, in a vast building, originally thn 
palace of a Grand Duke, and later an institute for the daughter: 
of the nobility. It was presented to the union by the government 
in 1917, in the name of the October revolution. 

The Palace of Labor has many spacious and beautiful meet 
ing halls. There is also a splendid museum containing elaborate 
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statistical records and photographs of the local congresses, revo- 
lutionary struggles, etc. One interesting exhibit showed the evo- 
lution of the workers' diet, in fac simile, from the starvation ra- 
lions of 1919-21 to the plentiful food of today; another portrayed 
the progressive betterment that is taking place in the workers' 
clothes and homes; another was a collection of all the standard 
types of working clothes now in use in Soviet Russia; another 
The evolution of the dues books and stamps of Russian unions, etc. 
An art gallery contained many fine specimens of proletarian paint- 
ings. One picture that caused merriment was a splendidly done 
comic portrayal of the Leningrad Labor Council in session, in 
which all the leading delegates were caricatured. There is 
also a club for the delegates to the Council. The leaders who ac- 
companied us stated that the unions have their own yacht club. 
II possesses 50 yachts, one of which was that of the former Czar. 
Itefore the revolution it was one of the most aristocratic clubs in 
I he city. Now it is open to all the workers. 

The Leningrad Central Labor Council is made up of 150 dele- 
;iles, representing the 22 national industrial unions which have 
members in the city. The representation is based upon the 
factory committees and the district sections of these committees. 
II i e Council meets monthly. It has a presidium, or executive 
committee, of 15 regular and 7 alternate members, which meets 
weekly. This committee is elected yearly at a general convention 
of the representatives of the factory committees. There are no 
loeial unions based on territory or craft, such as make up the A. F. 
Of L. and its constituent bodies. The Leningrad Labor Council is 
li powerful organization, entering directly into all the economic 
Questions affecting the lives of the workers. 

The average monthly wage of all workers in Leningrad was 
R! roubles on Oct. 1, 1924, and 64 roubles on Oct. 1, 1925. This 
In somewhat above the pre-war average. In the Leningrad Dis- 
liiet the productivity of labor has risen to such a degree that 
l tie value of all produced commodities increased 95% from 
Ocl. 1, 1924, until Oct. 1, 1925. The membership of the 22 indus- 
lilnl unions total 620,880, or almost 50% of the entire population 
lif the city. Of the union membership, 417,283 are men and 
M.597 women. The women are the majority in the Textile 
((10%), Clothing (57%), Teachers (54%), Sanitary Workers 
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(68%), and Communal Dining Room Workers (67%) Union 
The largest unions are the Metal Workers (105,794) Railway 
Workers (50,973), Office Workers (50,716), and Textile Worker 
(47,538). During the three months of October, November ami 
XJecember 1925, the Leningrad unions spent 1,810,942 rouble 
1%Z ^lonal purposes, and 475,620 roubles for unemploymenl 
Uvl'^tJ oIlo ™g table shows the fluctuations in the men, 
crTsis of q?? iqT S ' ^ S mkmg <* the total during the civil war 
perit 1919 " 1920 an d the rise with the present growing pro* 

Membership of Leningrad Trade Unions 

1918 447,770 

1919 ',.. 297,717 

192 ° 276,416 

1921 349,308 

1922 371,271 

1923 348,396 

* 92 4 451,164 

1925 • , 489,946 

1926 620,880 

As we had finished our visit to Leningrad's factories am 
other workers' institutions and were about to leave for Moscov 
Ugaroff, the secretary of the Central Labor Council, said to us! 
Well, we have shown you our unions and how they are carryini 
on their work in the factories. You come from a great industn 
country where the unions are much older than ours. Now you ti 
us what your unions have to teach us in the way of labor organ 
zation. What have they that is better than ours? We will 
only too glad to learn from them if we can." 

We were utterly stumped. It was such an unexpected quel 
tion. We cudgeled our brains, trying to conjure up a single fea- 
ture of the American unions that the Russian unions could profll- 
ably pattern after. But in vain. We could think of nothing ami 
we said so. In their structure, leadership, social conceptioiiH, 
fighting spirit, control of industry, manner of conducting bin 
ness— in every respect, the Russian unions are a thousand milofl 
ahead of the American unions, cursed as the latter are with reao. 
tionary and faker leaders, antiquated craft structure, B. & O Plan 
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Jass collaboration conceptions, etc. All they way back to Mos- 
[»w, in fact all the way back to the United States, we pondered 
iver Ugaroff 's leading question. And our final conclusion is that 
mir answer to him was absolutely correct. The American trade 
in ions have nothing whatever to teach the Russian workers, 
■<xcept how not to build a labor movement; whereas the Rus- 
|lan workers have innumerable precious lessons for the American 
Workers on the way to construct a real labor organization. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Revolution Triumphant 

Not more than four or five years ago the Russian revolution 
was still confronted with such terrific life and death problem: 
that only those workers of real revolutionary understanding ami 
courage could perceive the elements of victory in the incredibl 
difficult situation. But now, so great is the progress that han 
been made, the victory of the revolution is patent to all excenl 
those who refuse to see it. In Soviet Russia at the present tini 
one is struck on every side by a thousand manifestations of tin- 
successfully growing new social order, by the enormous advanc 
that are being made in the development of industry and in tltf 
welfare of the working masses, cultural, material, political All 
these institutions we visited bore out this statement. 

Since the end of the civil war in 1921 the central probleil 
confronting the revolution has been the rehabilitation and devi 
opment of industry and agriculture, ruined bv seven years 
war and deep^going revolution. The difficulties in the way of soli 
ing these vital problems were staggering. But these have either 
been completely overcome or are being rapidly surmounted, 
much is this so that now the Soviet Union is just entering 
period of rapid and far-reaching development of its industry ad 
agriculture such as probably no other country has ever expl 
rienced. The new industrial machinery of the Soviet state is atl| 
creaking a bit, wearing off its newness and adapting itself to l| 
unique problems. But it has already unmistakably demonstrate j 
its stability to initiate and carry through the great Socialist 01 (1 
nomic development now going on in the Soviet Union. 

Despite the ravages of war, blockade, famine, sabotage ■ 
technicians, and all the enormous problems of revolutionizing \w 
duction from a capitalist to a Communist basis, the outpul of 
Russian industry had by Oct. 1st, 1925, already reached 71% (if 
the pre-war rate. In his report to the convention of the RushIhII 
Communist Party five months ago, Stalin said that this yeni' 1 ! 
program would increase industrial production to 95% of pre-w(B 



Mow Rykov says the 95% has been reached. But even this rapid 
increase does not satisfy the tremendous demand for commodi- 
|les, which is one of the most outstanding features of the situa- 
ilon in Soviet Russia. Dzerjinsky, of the Supreme Economic 
I'ouncil, speaking before the Central Committee of the All-Rus- 
[lan Trade Unions, said : 

"The last economic year, 1924-25, had a record in- 
crease of 64%, whilst the figures of increases for previ- 
ous economic years are: 1921-22, 50%; 1922-23, 45%; 
1923-24, 30%. Thus we have experienced a rate of in- 
crease which has never been known before in history, 
and that not only in the history of our own reconstruc- 
tion but also of other nations since the war." 

The State Planning Commission (Gosplan) provided for a 
I'.rneral increase of 49 % in industrial production during the pres- 
[nt economic year of 1925-2,6, ending Oct. 1st. Owing, however, 
hi an overestimation of the amount of grain available for export, 
Hils figure had to be cut 7%. But this is an insignificant check 
III the face of the tremendous surge forward now taking place in 
lliissian industry. An important consideration is that the rapidly 
inn-easing production is definitely tending in the direction of 
"ialized industry and away from privately owned industry. 
■though the N. E. P. still makes some progress in volume, 
Natively it is on the decline; because the state-owned indus- 
I ih's and cooperatives are making much more rapid progress. 
mi nl in, in the above mentioned report, stated that in the economic 

jar of 1923-24 the production by state-owned industry and co- 
fceratives was 70% of all industrial production, and private 
|%, whereas in the year 1924-25 that of state-owned industry 
Mini the cooperatives had increased to 80%, and that of private, 
fcneerns had decreased to 20%. The danger of the N. E. P. is 
I rapidly diminishing quantity in the face of the healthy new 

ii ill order. 

The great project for the electrification of Russia's indus- 
[ll hies and cities, which Lenin correctly held to be of vital im- 
N)rlance in the development of the new Communist society, is 

i n proceeding with unexpected rapidity. In 1921 the whole 
lirojeet seemed hardly more than a dream. Now it is almost half 
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completed. It will be finished by 1932. On Dec. 6, 1925 the lm> 
mense Shatura power station near Moscow, the largest of ltd 
kind in the world, was opened. Many of the other 30 power planli 
projected in Leningrad, the Don Basin, the Urals, etc., are far on 
the way to completion. Russian engineers are now in the Unitoi 
States in connection with the immense project on the Riwi 
Dneiper, which alone will cost $75,000,000. The conclusion , 
this great national electrification project will give a vital impul 
to the whole economic and political life of the Soviet Union. 

Extensive plans are everywhere being put into operation foi 
the development of industries. The improvements we saw on om 
tour of inspection are simply typical. During the period of c, 
war and acute revolutionary struggle, up till 1921, about all tin 
workers could do was to preserve the existing industrial plan 
and to carry on a small minimum of production. From 1921 until 
the present time, the task has been to rehabilitate these plan! 
and to bring them to the maximum production possible. This had 
been practically accomplished. The great task confronting I h 
workers is to build new factories, to dig new mines, and to gen 
erally develop and extend the whole industrial system. They an 
going at this with unexampled vigor and enthusiasm. Tin 
realize that only with an industrialized country can they have re i 
Communism. The transport, metal, fuel, electrical, and other k« 
industries are being widely developed; the distributing system 
co-operattves is growing with young and lusty strength Tin 
flourishing Ekaterinoslav co-operatives are typical. The build in 

?onnnnAnn Stee,1 1 n ! illS a ? d metaI works and the importation i 
300,000,000 marks' worth of machinery from Germany, are onlj 

two items of the far-reaching plans of industrial development 

In building their industries, the revolutionary workers are dfl 
mandmg the most advanced industrial technique. They are tali 
mg. as their model the American industries. In Russian factor!.* 
and mills one hears from the directors and engineers little abom 
the industrial methods of England, Germany, or Prance It is nil 
America, and especially Ford, whose plants are quite generally 
considered as the very symbol of advanced industrial technique 
in view of the tremendous wave of industrialization now takinu 
place in Soviet Russia it is safe to say that within a fi 
years that country will be among the leading industrial count ri 
or tne world. 
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Agricultural production is also being increased. It has not 
Lched 91% of the pre-war volume. The number of sheep 
nttle and hogs now exceeds the pre-war figure. A fundamental 
necessity for the development of Russian economic life in all its 
phases, is to increase the productivity of agriculture, especially 
dth regard to exportable grains. At present Soviet Russia pro- 
luces an average crop of only 11 bushels of wheat per acre. 
With proper methods this output can be doubled, which, when ac- 
omplished, will not only lay the basis for a big domestic mar- 
ket, but also for an enormous export of food stuffs and import of 
machinery and other commodities necessary to build the Russian 
industries. To increase production the peasants must be edu- 
ruled to modern methods of farming, supplied wjth fertilizers, 
mid provided with tractors for deep plowing. Great strides are 
being made in all these directions. An enormous educational 
work, technical as well as political, is going on among the peas- 
mils, and within the past two years 10,000 tractors have been 
Imported. These tractors are only the straggling advance-guard 
nt' the gigantic army of them which will be brought into Russian 
fcricultiire within the next few years. The revolution in the 
l.'dmique of agriculture is proceeding apace. And. the ever-more 
ihnily cemented alliance between the workers in the cities and the 
|ioor and middle peasants on the land, makes certain that this 
ileveloping revolution in farming methods will proceed in har- 
mony with the interests of the proletarian revolution as a whole. 

As the workers build and develop their industries, bending 
lery effort to this end, they do not forget the main purpose of 
Ee re volution, which is to improve their own general social con- 
ditions. They are rapidly and systematically bettering the con- 
ditions of the working masses. Average wages in industry are 
* instantly on the rise. On Oct. 1, 1924, wages amounted to 67% 
■ pre-war rates, on Oct. 1, 1925, 82%, and on Dec. 1, 1925, 96%. 
In many industries wages already exceed pre-war rates, as tex- 
tiles 121%, chemicals 120%, leather 121%, etc. In all the in- 
■i ii : tries wages will soon be far above pre-war standards. The 
loviet Union is the only country in the world where real wages 
itv ,,n the increase for the masses of the workers. In all other 

ntries, not excepting the United States, they are on the de- 

- line. 
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The cultural level of the Russian workers is also beinn 
raised. The tremendous educational work being done by tl 
Communist Party, the Soviet government, the trade unions, ajg 
other organizations, through the schools, clubs, theatres, cilj 
mas, radio, etc., despite a thousand difficulties is one of the moj 
striking features and greatest accomplishments of the revolu 
tion. Its extent and revolutionary significance, can hardly be im 
agined by one living in a capitalist country. The working masace 
of Soviet Russia are being educated; they are emerging from Hi 
long era of ignorance and superstition into the bright sunlight of 
proletarian culture. 

Concurrently with the development of Soviet institution* 
generally, the working classes are being thoroughly organism! 
politically, culturally, economically, and in many other ways. TB| 
Communist Party, head and brains of this whole vast revolution 
ary movement, has sunk its roots deep into the masses. On Nov 
1, 1925, the Party had 1,025,000 members, of whom 57% wen 
workers, 25% peasants, and 18% office employes. Of the work 
mg class as a whole, 8% are members of the Party, and of til 
workers in the heavy industries 25%. The Communist Youtl 
organization on the same date had 1,633,000 members. The j] 
trade unions, based on the industrial principle, comprise over 90fl 
of all the workers, or 7,846,789 members, an increase of 2,024, 1 1 , 
m the past 18 months. Many millions of workers and peasani 
are united in the cooperatives, the Red Aid and various olhni 
organizations, making for the intellectual and physical welfare i!| 
the producing masses. All of these organizations are grow inn 
with great rapidity. The whole society is alive with growth all 
progress. 

But the revolution is still confronted with many complicate 
and difficult problems. The centra] one is the ever-present proli 
lem of the workers, who comprise only about 15% of the tol 
population, retaining control over the overwhelmingly agrioilli 
tural country and directing the revolution into proletarian clmiU 
nels. The difficulties of this task are enormous and quite uni(|i|( 
m history. The last two general discussions in the Russian Pari/ 
with first Trotsky and then Zinoviev leading the opposition, 
whirled around this problem of the relation of the Workers to ill! 
peasants. Upon its correct solution depends the fate of the rovi 
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iilicn. And it is being correctly solved. The Communist Party, 
vhich has met and solved so many apparently insoluble prob- 
lems, has definitely consolidated the working class as the leader 
if the great Russian masses. It keeps the reins of the revolution 
ii the hands of the workers and wins the active co-operation of 
lie poor and middle peasants in the building of the new society. 

One of the greatest difficulties now confronting the Soviet 
I'nion is the "capital famine," if I may so call it. All the indus- 
irlos are fairly crying out for the capital necessary for their de- 
n'lopment. We experienced this everywhere on our trip. Soviet 
llnssia is confronted with the problem, unique in our time, of 
Ling compelled itself to accumulate the capital necessary for the 
Ikvelopment of its industries. Other new and developing coun- 
ties have been able to draw upon the old capitalist countries for 
ecessary capital.. When, for example, the United States was 
lying the basis of its great indsutrial system, it was a vast in- 
hBtment field for foreign capital. Many of its railroads and in- 
dustries were built by English, German and French capital. But 
Soviet Russia, ravaged by civil war and just beginning an era of 
iri'inendous industrial development, despite its ravenous appe- 
|te for capital, cannot draw upon the great World sources of capi- 
lul. It is thrown upon its own resources. It must gradually ac- 
ii niulate its own capital. This is a terrific handicap. It slows 
ip the whole tempo of industrial development. Soviet Russia is 
nlicring from a veritable "capital famine," the product of the 
Up position of the world capitalist class to the new social order. 

This "capital blockade" against the Soviet Union is only the 
■osent dominant phase of the long struggle of the world's ex- 
ploiters to destroy the Soviet government. The first phase of 
lililK struggle btSgan immediately after the outbreak of the revo- 
fllllon, when the capitalist countries sent their armies to over- 
throw the workers' government. But this attack failed eom- 
nlHdy. The next phase in the great struggle was the organized 
lllfiupt of the capitalist nations to blockade Soviet Russia polit- 
ely land economically, and thus to isolate it from the rest of 
I |i<< world. But the Russian workers broke through this infamous 
hloi kade, which paralyzed the indsutries of the country and cost 
I lie lives of many thousands of people. Eventually they forced 
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all the capitalist countries of the world, except the ultra-reacti„. 
ary United States, to officially recognize the Soviet governmom 
and to open the avenues of commerce to it. Now is taking placi 
the struggle of the Soviet government against the "capital block 
ade," which is the present effort of the capitalist countries to kill 
Russian industries and thereby the revolution, by withholding 
from them the capital so vitally necessary to their development 
But this counter-revolutionary strategem will fail also. The eatjl 
tahst world knows no means and has no measures at its command 
which can block the advance of Soviet Russia, the spearhead of 
world revolution. 

Revolutionary Russia is making headway in the difficult 
struggle to get capital for its industries. It is attacking the proli 
lem from all sides. The first victory in this general direction wfl 
the stabilization of the rouble. The financial experts declaroil 
this to be utterly impossible. Lenin, as usual, saw the tremendoui- 
importance of the task. He said: "If we succeed in stabilizim 
the rouble for a long period and subsequently forever, it meant 
that w ; e have won." The rouble has been definitely stabilized 
One of the interesting exhibitions of the past winter in Mosenv 
was the former Czar's jewels, which, worth 600,000,000 rouble: 
served as a treasury to support the rouble. .Little did the Czaii 
guess, in amassing these fabulous jewels, that one day they woui. 
perform such a useful service to humanity. The next task in 
strengthening the financial system was to balance the govern 
ment budget, which the capitalist financial sharks throughout till 
world also pronounced impossible. But that, too, has been ai 
complished. The former abysmal deficits have been turned inj 
substantial surpluses. Now is proceeding apace the task of till 
direct accumulation of capital for the building of industry. Thl 
is being accomplsihed in many ways; by increasing exports of food 
stuffs and imports of machinery (this year's exports will totl 
800,000,000 roubles as against 462,000,000 last year; and 70fl 
000,000 imports, as against 600,000,000 last year) by the concon 
tration of the financial resources of the country upon the built) 
ing of the key and basic industries, by the raising of production 
m the industries to their maximum, etc., etc. Consequently It.. 
financial resources of the Soviet government are developing U 
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leaps and bounds. In February, 1924, the total money in circu- 
lation was 312,000,000 roubles; in February, 1925, it had mounted 
to 1,250,000,000. In January, 1922, the resources of the State 

I Sank were 53,000,000 roubles; in June, 1925, they had increased 
to 2,849,000,000. The program for this year calls for a surplus, 
t>r "profit," of 480,000,000 roubles in the state-owned industries, 
us against 40,000,000 last year, and 100,000,000 the year before. 
These few figures barely indicate the vast process of capital ac- 
rumulation that is now going on and proceeding with ever-great- 
er speed in Soviet Russia. The Russian workers are accumulat- 
ing their own capital but we may rest assured that they will also 

II nd ways and means in the near future to draw heavily upon the 
vast supplies of capital in the capitalist countries. Beyond ques- 
lion they wall succeed in liquidating the "capital famine" and 
breaking the "capital blockade." 

Other difficult problems confront the revolution, but these 
are gradually being solved. A case in point is that of unemploy- 
ment. Although the number of workers employed in Russian 
Industries is rapidly increasing, an army of about 1,000,000 un- 
employed persists. This is due primarily to the flocking of peas- 
ants to the cities to get away from the overcrowding on the 
[arms; The unemployed are mostly unskilled. There is a short- 
age of skilled workers. At present mass technical training of the 
unskilled unemployed is being carried on to enable their absorp- 
tion into industry. But unemployment, although a vexing prob- 
lem in Soviet Russia, is not a menace to the workers as it is in 
capitalist countries. It is not used as a club to beat down their 
living standards. Wages in Soviet Russia are not established by 
cut-throat competition among the workers. The representatives 
of the unions get together with the representatives of the gov- 
ernment industries, who are controlled by the Workers, and, after 
i alculating the production of. the industries and allowing for their 
lu I ure development, pay the workers as much in Wages as the 
Industries can stand. There are no exploiters to use the unem- 
ployed against the employed. Nor are the unemployed abandoned 
i < i starve as in capitalist countries. They are provided for. The 
■ li urination of the unemployment problem is one that will be pro- 
gressively accomplished as Russian industry develops. 

One clear and definite conclusion is forced home upon every 
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visitor to present-day Russia— the revolution is an unqualified 
success. Although the Russian workers still have many difficull 
questions to contend with they have broken the backbone of tin- 
great revolutionary problem. The worst is over. The past eiglil 
years of bitter, heart-breaking struggle are now bearing theil 
fruits of victory. The revolutionary Russian toilers have van 
quished every foe and solved innumerable problems altogether 
unique in human history. Their standards of life are rapidly 
rising. They are successfully constructing the new industrial 
system. They are pointing out the way that the workers every- 
where must go in order to emancipate themselves from capital 
ist slavery. 

Of revolutionary signicance is the fact that the workers in 
western European countries are getting an inkling of the succes 
of the Russian revolution. Confronted by a falling standard of liv 
mg in their own countries, the offspring of a decaying capitalist 
system, and unable to improve matters by the old time reform i: 
policies, they are beginning to realize that the Russian worker 
have found the true way to proletarian emancipation. Gradual I \ 
the conviction is growing upon them that they, too, must take tin 
same route. This is the meaning of the many delegations of 
workers within recent months, from England, Germany, Austria 
and various other countries, that have visited the Soviet Union 
to study the revolution at first-hand. It also explains the allianc 
between the British and Russian trade unions which is shakii- 
the Amsterdam International and promising a radical reorgan 
ization and unification of the international labor movement h 
was a big factor in developing the British general strike, which 
was betrayed by the reformist leaders. The victorious Russia,, 
revolution, now more than ever, is becoming the inspiration thi 
teacher, and the leader of the world's working class. 
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COMPANY UNIONS 

By ROBERT W. DUNN 

(With Conclusion by WM. Z. FOSTER) 

This booklet is indispensable to any trade union- 
ist who wants to know what is happening in the 
labor movement of this country. 

This shows what it means to the trade unions 
that the company unions in American industry em- 
brace more than a third the number of the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor. 

What caused company unions? What permits 
them to exist? All is told briefly and accurately. 
Besides, the author gives scores of interesting 
examples of how the company unions work, the 
details of their functions in speeding up the work- 
ers, allowing the workers to let off steam over 
small things but smothering their struggles for 
more wages, shorter hours and for real labor 
unions. 

The most vicious part of all is the trend among 
trade union officials to "co-operate" with the bosses 
and transform the trade unions of workers into 
company unions. This must be fought against and 
this booklet tells exactly how to fight. 

25 CENTS 

The Trade Union Educational League 

156 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 



"LENIN AND THE TRADE UNION 
MOVEMENT" 

By A. LOSOVSKY 

In this book, written by the secretary of the Red 
International of Labor Unions, is told the intensely 
interesting story of the development of the ideas of 
Lenin during his thirty years of activity, how he 
studied the labor movement and drew from it such 
conclusions that are a guide to action in the trade 
union movement, as in his work as a whole, Lenin 
is acknowledged by friend and foe as the world's 
greatest labor statesman. 

"Leninism has taught the left wing how and 
where to fight," says William Z. Foster in the 
introduction to this book. "Every militant and 
progressive worker who hopes to become a 
factor in the trade union movement must be- 
come acquainted with Lenin's great work in 
the field of trade unionism." 
We add that this book is as interesting as any 
story can be of the personal development of any 
genius in any field of human endeavor. 

25 CENTS 
Bound in an attractive, durable cover. 

The Trade Union Educational League 

156 West Washington Street Chicago, HI. 
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